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INTRODUCTION 


During the last year or so, no single subject of 
international importance dominated news 
reports more than the political ferment in 
South Africa. By their continuous mass pro- 
test, acts of civil disobedience and revolt, the 
black masses of South Africa have served 
notice on Botha’s regime that the days of 
apartheid are numbered, that the struggle for 


freedom and democracy is on and that there 
can be no turning back now. All are involved; 


from grandmothers to school 


children. After decades upon decades of 
remarkable endurance, South Africa’s black 
majority are now showing an equally remark- 
able resolve to endure no more. 

History has shown that the artistic crea- 
tions of an oppressed people are not only 
sources of spiritual and moral fortitude for 
the people, but are also powerful cultural 
weapons in their struggle for freedom. So it is 
in South Africa. Poets, novelists, short story 
writers, dramatists,musicians and visual 
artists consistently reflect, analyse and 
criticise, through their artistic creations, the 
social relations that constitute apartheid. 
Needless to say that, for the most part, they 
create under the most severe conditions of 
constraint with the omnipresent shadow of 
the censor hovering over them. Those whose 
work falls foul of the authorities will be lucky 
to get away with being banned; some are 
forced into exile; others not so lucky are 
imprisoned, tortured and murdered. 

This issue of Race Today Review focuses 
on some aspects of South African literature 
and theatre. Novelist and short story writer, 
RRR Dholomo, is regarded as a pioneer of 
the modern black South African short story. 
His story, Juwawa, first published in 1930, 
shows that a revolutionary tradition has long 
been evident in modern black South African 
literature. Amelia House’s short story, 
Awakening, in a different way, reflects that 
same tradition, laying bare the bestiality of 
the police state; the arbitrariness and 
pervasiveness of its terror. In his essay, 
Commitment And Writing In Theatre: The 
South African Experience, Zakes Mda traces 
the development of black theatre in South 
Africa from the apolitical “township theatre 


movement” of the 60’s to the revolutionary 
one of today. Some of the most powerful 
artistic acts against apartheid have come from 
the poets. We also include in this issue a 
selection of South African poetry. 

After 25 years as Tanzania’s head of state, 
Africa’s elder statesman, Julius Nyerere, last 
year gracefully stepped down from office. 
We include here extracts from an interview 
with Tariq Ali and Darcus Howe which was 
televised last October on Channel Four. The 
former 
President talks candidly about the achieve- 
ments and disappointments in realising the 
goals set out in the Arusha Declaration in 
1967, and the failure to build socialism in a 
poor, backward African country. 

The 80’s boom in literary works by black 
American women writers continues 
unabated. Writer, Maya Angelou and poet, 
Jayne Cortez, in separate interviews, talk 
about their lives, their work and some of the 
influences which have shaped their respective 
arts. 

Although black visual artists in Britain are 
still struggling to establish an independent 
footing in the highly competitive and 
exclusive “art world”, still struggling to win 
recognition and adequate funding for their 
work, they have undoubtedly made signific- 
ant strides over the last four years. However, 
Eddie Chambers, one of the new generation 
of Britain’s increasingly voiciferous black 
artists, argues, in a polemical piece that 
patronage of black art by white institutions 
like the Institute of Contemporary Arts, and 
funding bodies like the ill-fated Greater 
London Council is leading to the marginalisa- 
tion of black art in Britain. 

Finally, as well as our review of books, and 
our protest column, we also include critical 
appraisals of two significant black program- 
mes shown last year on British television: the 
BBC 2 series, Black Silk, based on a black 
lawyer, and Channel Four’s Viv, a profile of 
West Indies cricket captain, Vivian Richards. 


Linton Kwesi Johnson 
January 1986 
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INTERVIEW 


IIn Conversation 
With NYERERE 


Tanganyika won its independence in 
1961, and a young schoolteacher, 
Julius Nyerere, became the 
country’s new leader at the head of 


his party, TANU. 


In 1967 he explained to party 
elders that a change was necessary. 
The Arusha Declaration committed 
the country to a non-aligned 
foreign policy abroad and a 


state-sponsored socialism 
at home. 

Early last year Nyerere 
announced his retirement 
and during a visit to 


London on March 19 1985, 
he spoke with TARIQ ALI 


and DARCUS HOWE. 
The interview was later 
broadcast on Channel 4. 
Below we publish 
extracts. 


Mr President, some years ago, in an 
interview you said, “Africa is in a 
mess”’, and since that time there’s been 
years of unprecedented, economic and 
social crises on the continent. What do 
you see as the primary cause of Africa’s 
pattern of underdevelopment over the 
last decade? 

The base we inherited, after our 
independence, was a very backward 
base in every respect. Shall I take the 
example of my own country? When we 
became independent, after nearly 80 
years of colonial rule, first under the 
Germans and then under the British, 
we had two engineers. And there are 
countries in Africa, I think, which were 
probably worse than we were. 

Second, the economic system in 
which you begin this journey from 
extreme underdevelopment to some 
kind of development is a system which, 
not because it is led by evil people, but 
because of its very nature, inevitably 
transfers wealth from the poor to the 
rich. It did it 20 years ago; it is still 
doing it now. And thirdly, of course, 
during the last ten years, we have had 
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the increase in the oil prices, the world 
recession and the droughts in Africa. 
That is the situation in which the Afri- 
can countries have been trying to 
develop, and that conditions what hap- 
pens. 


Do you believe that the Ethiopian 
tragedy, the famine which has been, of 
course, very widely publicised in the 
West and in Africa, has created any 
awareness or political will on the conti- 
nent itself, as well as in Europe, to 
change this situation so that these 
famines don’t recur? 

One thing certainly has happened in 
the Western world as a result of those 
famines. We get this tremendous 
response by individuals in the Western 
world, both in Western Europe and 
North America. I think this is very sig- 
nificant. 

I've been trying to deal with this 
problem for quite a long time. I have 
many friends in the governments of the 
Western world, and very ofteh those 
governments, when you talk of the 
problems of development in the Third 


World in general, and in Africa in par- 
ticular, tend to blame their democratic 
system. They say, “We are democ- 
racies, we cannot undertake the neces- 
sary transfer of resources from our 
areas to your areas to help you to 
develop without the support of our own 
people.” And I do accept it; it’s true. 
but then they stop there. They use the 
ignorance of their own people as a kind 
of protection. They don’t begin to edu- 
cate their own people and say, “Look, 
we live in one world, we have prob- 
lems, yes, but the problems of the 
Third World are in a different categ- 
ory.” 

It is a fact that once you show the 
people of Western Europe and North 
America what is happening, they 
respond. I don’t believe Western gov- 
ernments are going to respond. Let me 
be fair to them: The United States gov- 
ernment, for instance, which is now 
extremely ideological in its dealing with 
the Thirld World, sees help from the 
Western world to the Third World 
countries as help going to build com- 
munism in the Third World countries. 


They have responded extremely gener- 
ously to the famine relief in Africa, but 
when you sit down with them to discuss 
what ought to be done, so that these 
famines don’t become a recurrent fea- 
ture of Africa, they are very different. 

I think Africa now has also been 
awakened, or is beginning to realise 
what is happening, and I hope we will 
take the necessary steps to deal with the 
problems of our continent. 


Mr President, you said, and I think 
rightly so, that the leadership of West- 
ern countries do not educate their popu- 
lation, could not the same thing be said 
of some African countries? 

That is very true. I believe, I’ve 
always believed, that it is not possible 
to develop a poor country without 
involving its own people. But to involve 
people in development, to come from 
the situation I described earlier to a 
modern situation, you need a tremend- 
ous amount of awareness among the 
people themselves, and _ especially 
when you are coming out of a colonial 
system with no freedom, you need to 
educate the people. I’ve always 
believed it. We have tried in Tanzania. 
I think we have built a tremendous 
base. In our people, there is a tremend- 
ous amount of political awareness in 
my own country. It has helped us dur- 
ing the last five, very difficult years. 
We've been able to go through the diffi- 
culty because of the awareness of our 
own people. 

It is true that we have this problem in 
Africa,-and I don’t think we’re educat- 
ing our own people well enough. I don’t 
think we're involving them well 
enough. And sometimes we have no 
political parties. As you’re aware, 
some of our countries are run by 
armies, and it’s a very difficult thing for 
an army to lead a people, to mobilise a 
people for development. Even the 
most well-intentioned of military offic- 
ers will find it extremely difficult to 
mobilise their own people. So I am 
aware of the problems and the need to 
educate our own people and that we’re 
not doing it. 


In 1967 your party with yourself as 
leader issued the Arusha declaration, a 
memorable document, perhaps one of 
the most far-reaching in the Third 
World. What does the balance sheet say 
today? 

We set out, in the Arusha Declara- 
tion, to build a socialist and self-reliant 
country. Is Tanzania now socialist and 
self-reliant? And the answer is “no”, it 
is not socialist; it is not self-reliant. 
What is it now? This is 1985. I never 
expected that in 18 years a backward 


country, which started its indepen- 
dence, as I said, almost totally illiter- 
ate, was going to be socialist and self- 
reliant. When I was asked by the youth 
who were then marching in the country 
in support of the Arusha declaration, 
they asked me how long do you think 
it’s going to take? I said, “perhaps 30 
years.” Well, we haven’t completed the 
30 years yet. And so, we have not 
reached our goals. But when can we 
reach our goals? If you go into Tan- 
zania you will discover we have done a 
tremendous amount in this 18 years: in 
education, in social services, within the 
limits of our own resources. We have 
not worked miracles, but let me give 
one indication: when the British left, 
and I say that was after 80 years of colo- 
nial rule, they left in our schools 
300,000 children in primary education, 
an education of four years. Today we 
have an education of seven years; every 
child goes to school. We have a primary 
school population of 3.5 million chil- 
dren. In this period of our own inde- 
pendence we have virtually wiped out 
illiteracy in the country because we 
refused to say education was only for 
the young. The parents of these chil- 
dren who were going to school, were 
also young people of 30 to 35. We edu- 
cated them. We are between 85 per 
cent and 90 per cent literate. Well, ina 
short period like that, you know, that is 
part of the balance sheet. But of course 
there are many things which we wish 
done, and we have not done, especially 
during the last five very difficult years. 


Let me ask you about one thing, 
because when I read the Arusha decla- 
ration, 18 years ago, I was very much 
younger and more impatient. 

So was I. 


Now, I just want to take one point which 
I found far-reaching and remarkable, 
and tell me whether or not you managed 
to achieve it. “Every government leader 
must be either a peasant or a worker 
and should in no way be associated with 
the practices of capitalism or 
feudalism.” Permit me to say that’s very 
serious and far-reaching. 
It’s very serious. 


Did you manage it? 

We have. We’re having elections this 
year. If we discover, even now, that 
you are associated with any capitalist 
activity you will not stand for election. 
We will not pick you. In some countries 
you have to be wealthy in order to stand 
for an elective position. In Tanzania, if 


‘we discover that you are wealthy, first 


of all we’ll ask you how you became 
wealthy in a poor country? 


The French agronomist, who I think 
you know well, and who knows Tan- 
zania very well, René Dumont, in his 
writings of Tanzania paints a picture of 
an extremely powerful and obstruc- 
tionist bureaucracy which had many 
sections which did not agree with the 
Arusha declaration and which actively 
hampered progress in Tanzania. He 
paints a picture of you as sometimes 
imprisoned by the bureaucrats. He 
says: “either the bureaucrats did not 
understand Nyerere or they didn’t want 
to understand him.” Is that how you 
would see it? 

Not exactly (laugh). My friend Dum- 
ont was very enthusiastic about what 
we were doing in Tanzania, and natur- 
ally, when you are that enthusiastic and 
you find things are not moving the way 
you expected them to move, you feel 
very disappointed and you try to find 
out who is to blame. And so the 
bureaucracy’s always there. I can’t say 
we have the best bureaucracy in the 
world, but it is not this powerful 
bureaucracy, you know. Where did we 
get this powerful bureaucracy? We 
have had to build our own bureaucracy. 
Of course it is strong. But the problems 
are really more than that. We made 
mistakes. I can’t really say the mistakes 
we made in Tanzania were because of 
the bureaucracy. Everybody had to be 
educated. Our leadership code was a 
very tough code. It’s not only the 
bureaucracy we had to sell it to, it had 
to apply to everybody. 

We went through a process of educa- 
tion; we were educating everybody. 
That thing in 1967 was really a shock to 
many people. You don’t win indepen- 
dence to remain poor. Especially if you 
are in the positions of leadership. We 
lost our Secretary-General after pas- 
sing the Arusha declaration. This is not 
what people expected to pay. If you’ve 
won your independence in a situation 
like our situation where wealth and 
power were in the hands of the British 
and the Asian community and you had 
ambition, you said when we become 
independent I’m also going to be like 
so-and-so. You become independent 
and then you are told you are not going 
to use the power of the state or the 
power of government to become per- 
sonally wealthy. That was not an easy 


thing to do. And therefore we had to go | 


through a long process of education. I 
think we’ve done it. I think we’ve gone 
through that process. 


Foremost amongst African leaders 
you have raised time and time again 
over the years the problem which con- 
fronts any Third World country trying 
to move towards socialism, trying to 
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break with the world market of 
capitalism, and that is the institutions of 
world capitalism, the World Bank and 
the International Monetary Fund. It 
seems increasingly now that these 
institutions have got large numbers of 
Third World countries in a vice. It 
appears that even Tanzania, which 
stood out against this, has been compel- 
led, because of the economic situation, 
to do some sort of a deal with the IMF. 
How do you feel about that and what did 
you concede? 

We have not made a deal with the 
IMF. I must admit I’ve been trying very 
hard ‘to reach a deal with the IMF. I 
want some money to help the economy. 
Our economy is extremely import- 
dependent, and if you lack foreign 
exchange you run into real trouble. 
You can’t import the raw materials you 
need, you can’t import all sorts of 
things you need which are necessary. 
Not luxuries! And many people are tel- 
ling us “unless you reach an agreement 
with the IMF you cannot get additional 
resources.” So we want to reach an 
agreement with the IMF and patiently, 
for five years, we’ve been trying, with- 
out success. A day before I left, offi- 
cials of the IMF were in Dar Es Salaam. 
My Minister of Finance comes to me 
and says, “Hwalimu, I think were giv- 
ing up. We can’t get an agreement with 
these people. They become more and 
more unreasonable every time.” And 
so I wish I'd been able to reach an 
agreement with them; we have not 
reached an agreement. 


What the IMF normally wants is to 
squeeze countries dry. 

The conditions they’re putting to us 
are impossible and I keep saying, 
“Look, I’m ready to take very tough 
measures,” and we did. Last June we 
took extremely tough measures. And I 
said we don’t live in luxury, we’ll ask 
our people to accept hardship if we’re 
going to move from the situation in 
which we are. But we’re not going to 
accept conditions which will make us 
use the police against the people in 
order to enforce those conditions. That 
far we will not go. The political judge- 
ment is ours; this cannot be taken in 
Washington. 


Mr President, a few months ago a 
report appeared in the British press 
with comments attributed to you, and it 
went like this: that all debtor nations 
ought to literally go on strike and not 
repay their debts. Did you say that? 

Not exactly like that. And this was in 
response to a question I was asked by a 
journalist from Latin America as you 
are now asking me questions. And I 
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said that the debt burden now is very 
heavy on all Third World countries, or 
most Third World countries, certainly 
Third World countries that are not pro- 
ducers of oil, including Third World 
countries like Mexico which is a pro- 
ducer of oil. The debt burden is abso- 
lutely intolerable. We’ve got to sit 
down with our creditors and discuss this 
burden because it’s a problem for the 
poor. We are transferring too much 
money from these poor countries to the 
rich countries, simply to service the 
debt. Our creditors don’t want to dis- 
cuss the matter with us. They have 
formed a creditor’s cartel. They have 
agreed, all together, that they will pick 
these countries off one by one, includ- 
ing the weakest and they'll each be 
invited to Paris and be dealt with singly. 
They will not allow these countries to 
work together and face their creditors 
together. Now I said, “I don’t like this, 
I think this is wrong.” And I said, “my 
country’s poor, so on its own it can do 
very little to force the rich countries to 
the conference table.” But I said, “Af- 
rica is not all that weak.” 

Suppose Africa owes 150 billion dol- 
lars, and we made a decision and said, 
“Look, we wanted to pay but we’re not 
going to pay until we sit down and dis- 
cuss,” I said, “the creditors will take 
note.” That’s what I said. 


And what will you do after you’ve 
retired for relaxation? 

I’m going to remain Chairman of my 
party until 1987. And then [ll retire to 
my village. I have six cows and so I'll go 
to the village, I'll work on my little plot 
and also help on the village farm. 


You won’t write your memoirs? Are 
You planning a major statement? 
Not likely. 


The full interview will be published next 
month in pamphlet form by Race Today 
Publications. i 


DARCUS HOWE is Managing Editor of “Race 
Today” Publications and a director of Bandung 
Productions. 


TARIQ ALI is a prominent political writer and a 
director of Bandung Productions. 
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SHORT STORY 


The group of surveyors sat lolling about in the drawing | true enough, Mr Raikes, but — well, the fact is George 


office, eating their sandwich lunches, and chatting idly 
on those interesting little problems and experiences 
which so often occur in the work of underground men. 
Raikes, the Chief Surveyor, had just finished an 
account of an accident on 12 Level West, involving the 
deaths of a miner and two natives. A solid slab of rock 
had fallen without warning — fallen from what had 
appeared smoothing, perfectly safe hanging, and as 
Raikes said, “You never can tell what may happen 
underground. One minute a place looks as safe as a 
house, the next the darned thing is clattering about 
your ears — if you aren’t killed, you are buried alive, so 
either way you get it in the neck! If | could afford it, I’d 
chuck mining tomorrow and start a poultry farm, or 
buy acart and horse and sell fish door-to-door. A 
friend of mine started that way and he’s worth a 
fortune now! Yes, mining is no game for a gentleman.” 
A shout went up from the others — the idea of Raikes 
selling fish from door-to-door struck them as funny. 
“Where's Garwin?” asked Raikes. “He’s late, isn’t 
he?” 
“Not up yet— he was still busy giving them aline on6 
when!came up,” said Alf Martin, a friend of Garwin’s. 
Raikes sat thinking for a while, then, 
“Say, Alf, you're a pal of his, what’s this | hear of 
Garwin knocking his boys about? | haven’t said 
anything to him yet, as | want to be sure it’s true. 
What's the trouble?” 
“Well,” said Martin hesitatingly. “Well | suppose it is 


can’t speak their language, and they pretend they 
don’t understand either English or Dutch, and so 
whatever suits them. As a matter of fact, he was 
knocking blazes out of his Boss-boy Juwawa when | 
passed him on 6 this morning. I've told him often 
enough to cut it out, but he won't take any notice.” 
“Hm, | see — it’s a pity. Well I’ll speak to him when he 
comes in. Meanwhile, what about some work. This 
office does nothing but eat all day!” 

That night George Garwin lay tossing restlessly in 
bed, trying desperately to get to sleep, and as is 
usually the case when we try, failing dismally. Certain 
sentences in his converstion with Raikes that afternoon 
kept recurring to him — 

“George, you've got to understand your boys. They are 
like a bunch of big kids, and must be handled as such!” 
And again, 

“Agood thing for any miner to remember — never, if it 
possibly can be avoided, hit any of your own boys: hit 
any one else’s, if you like, but not your own. Some 
darned queer things happen underground!” 


In a sheltered spot at the foot of a towering waste- 
dump Juwawa the boss-boy, one eye badly swollen 
and alarge lump disfiguring his forehead, stood facing 
an aged, blanketed figure, known in every Compound 
as “Keleti, the shangaan Witchdoctor.” 

The aged one, seated on a low boulder, was idly 
tossing the bones into a small circle traced in the dust 
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before him. From the filthy folds of a piece of knotted 
linen which he had at last succeeded in untying, 
Juwawa now withdrew a gold 10s. coin. Dropping it 
into the circle where it lay glittering besides the bones, 
he stood eagerly watching the wizard. 

The old man reached forth a wrinkled, skinny hand, 
picked up the coin, and being assured of its genuine- 
ness, at once secreted it somewhere in the dim interior 
of his blanket. 

In silence, the low murmur of the distant, gigantic 
stamp batteries up at the Mill, like waves breaking ona 
seashore, drifted along on the dust-laden breeze. 

From the lips of the boss-boy there poured, on a 
sudden, a torrent of language, a bitter flood of invective 
and hatred, born of a devouring, vicious desire for 
vengeance. The old man held up a hand. Juwawa 
stuttered, endeavoured to continue, was silent. A thin 
smile came fleeting to the lips of the wizard, as he 
quietly contemplated the inflamed eye and quivering 
anger of the man before him. 

Taking up his bones from their bed of dust, he held 
them tight-clenched in one hand, while the other 
covered his face. Slowly he started swaying, back and 
forth, side to side, and as he swayed he chanted softly. 
The purport of his chant was at first barely audible to 
Juwawa’s straining ears, but as the voice grew louder, 
a look of cunning satisfaction crept into his face. 
Eagerly he strained forward, that no word might be 
lost; and when the old man suddenly broke off and 
with a sharp cry dashed the bones into the circle, exa- 
mining their layout with aged, critical eyes, Juwawa 
stood breathlessly awaiting his verdict. 

Completely satisfied — with his course of action 
now clearly settled in his mind, Juwawa turned and 
hastened back to the Compound. 


Early the following Saturday morning, Cowan, Mine 
Captain, No.2 Shaft, walked hurriedly into the Survey 
Office and enquired for Raikes. 
“Been an accident Raikes — awfully sorry, but it's one 
of your men, Garwin; yes, killed outright — a jumper 
fell on his neck! Will you notify his parents? Yes, the 
ambulance has just been for him. I'm off to see the 
Manager, see you later.” 

An enquiry was held. Death, it appeared, was due to 
a terrific blow from an iron crowbar (jumper) which, 
falling from the top of a slope, had hit the deceased on 
the back of the skull. 

Much suspicion attached to the boss-boy, one 
Juwawa, a Shangaan, who while working above, had 
probably (in evidence he denied this, though admitting 
the “Possibility”) dislodged the implement, when 
endeavouring to change his position in a confined 
space. 

The Commission discharged him, however, as there 
was insufficient evidence to warrant a charge of 
Manslaughter being brought, despite the presence of 


a motive — revenge. Staffrider i 

The Mine sacked him, he was paid off, and steps 1 £ dikes 
were taken to ensure that no further employment be journal of creative writing and art from 
granted him in any local Mine. South Africa 


On his way to the Railway Station he sang; the Available from: New Beacon Bookshop 
atmosphere of his song, triumphant, and in the words ‘ 


a singular sentiment. “Ya, Keleti! Ya, Keleti, that was 76 Stroud Green Road, London N4 3EN. 
good advice!” sang Juwawa, the savage. 


RRR DHLOMO is a pioneer of modern black South African literature. His 


novel, “An African Tragedy”, which appeared in 1928, is the first novel 
published by a black South African writer. ©Dr T Couzens (1975) BA Sy, | eS ee a 
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POETRY 
Arthur Nortje 
Midnight 


Tonight, precisely at that wall 

my room’s floor pauses in its walk, 
throws up a gaze, observes the clock. 
Bulb and brandy begin to talk. 


Energy flows and sounds emerge, 

but not from me — some alien source. 
Beyond glass panels at my door 

the darkness grins with utter force. 


It creaked, the room’s one empty chair: 
devil or angle on my seat? 

Outside my window, lamps bead blood 
down on atired waiting street. 


The toilet gurgles by my ear, 


sucks someone’s paper down the drain. 


Its chain keeps keeping vigilance 
on odours of bowels, odours of pain. 


Night after night | lie and wait 

for sleep’s return, but she, but she 
is gripped in spastic fists of fear, 
trembling at noises made by me. 


ARTHUR NORTJE was born in Port Elizabeth, 
South Africa. He was exiled in Canada and Britain 
where he died in 1970. 


Martime Papane 
Staffrider 


| ride 
And hang 
On a moving locomotive, 
My soul 
It hangs in air. 
| am a staffrider: 
My life 
It is staffriding. 


| go to school 
To Unisa 
To ‘Turf’ and all: 
My life is staffridden, 
My future 
It is bleak. 
| 
And my life 
We live 
A life unworthy: 
| am a staffrider. 


I turn 
By the Eloff, 
By that Commissioner: 
‘Dompass!’ 
They seek me out 
For a book unworthy: 
| am a staffrider. 
| am black 
lam a staffrider. 


| sleep 
In my box 
Away from pass-men 
But a knock 
Comes at my window 
Seeking my soul 
For a permit 
For a pass: 
lam a staffrider. 


My life 
Is anumber, 
My life 
It is not worth a history, 
An absurd story. 
I live 
Like a staffrider 
On the pavement 
By the wheels 
Of the S.A.R. loco’s. 


| weep 
By day 
And by night, out 
Il cry 
Like an orphan 
Like a widow 
For her widower: 
lam hungry 
And staffriding, 
My life 
An uncertain life. 


High up on acrane 
I toil, 


(Lo 


Build, 

And smarten this city. 
Low down 

On a pavement 

| beg 

Like a leper: 

lam hungry, 
Unemployed or not, 
My life the 

Life of a staffrider. 


Guns and bullets 


They barrel 
And brim 

On my side 

Of the cities 
I’ve built: 

They want my soul, 
My trespass. 
Right here 

I’ve laboured, 
Right here 

I’ll be shot: 

| am black, 

| am a staffrider 


MATIME PAPANE is from Sharpeville, South 
Africa. He is a regular contribution to the South 
African literary journal, “Staffrider”. 
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Nhlanhla Paul Maake 
The Censor 


The surgeons of letters 


Don Mattera have operated 
on my poem 
We Stand and made it sterile. 
My paper is awomb 
We stand at the Gateway housing cob-webs and dead spiders 
shaking fists at the cold, solemn statues that no longer prey 
where white warlords shape our destinies, on roborant insects. 


defi h it 
efine our humanity My ink-well is a dry heart 


We stand at dusk that no longer pumps life-blood 
carrying the quiet seeds of revolt in the veins of comforting words 
inside our bones, that soothe my heart. 

nurturing hope : / : 
on the fodder My pen is a castrated man’s genitals 


that no longer ejaculate orgasm 


into the unborn thoughts 
There was a time, | remember that pass unfertilized. 


when our beauty like our pride 
refused to sink under the weight 
of trampling feet 
And our eyes glowed 
to announce our will to live 


of broken dreams. . . 


My voice is a contracepted sperm 
lashing against the barriers 

of rubber and powder 

and foam. 


and be free My feelings are land-mines 
We stand at the narrow bridge awaiting the god forsaken 
of decision brown booted feet 
hesitant of the bush-skulker. 
despairing My thoughts are a volcano 
afraid. that in its wake will bury the granite cities 
Yet behind us in black ashes 


dust-clouds gather; and dust. 


children are marching 
up the hill 


DON MATTERA‘s first collection of poems, “Azania Love 
Song” was published in 1983. 
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Commitment & 
Writing In Theatre 


The South African Experience 


by Zakes Mda 


South African theatrical source can be traced to the pre-colonial traditions 
of religious ritual and secular storytelling, games, song, mime and dance. 
The Sesotho tSomo or Xhosa intsomi were narrative tales usually told by 
the fireside, with the storyteller creating mood and enhancing the dramatic 
effect by means of voice tones, gestures and song. The storyteller was in 
effect a single actor, playing the different roles in the story. Group perfor- 
mances was in the form of such games, as Lipina tsa Mokopu where 
Basotho girls came together and, through mime and song, enacted storiet- 
tes reflecting their world. Most of these art traditions still exist in their orig- 
inal forms in our African societies, and from them the modern South Afri- 
can theatre has evolved, embracing in the process some aspects of Wes- 
terrn drama. In this paper, however, I shall not attempt to outline this his- 
torical development through the different stages, but shall focus on the 
present day committed theatre in the country. 


Theatre has always played a vital role 
in reform and reflection; and in South 
Africa, a society characterised by racial 
segregation, economic exploitation 
and political oppression, it has become 
a significant voice in the resistance of 
the repressed majority. This it does 
despite the censorious nature of the 
environment in which the artists work. 
In fact, the harsher the hand of the cen- 
sor, the more impressive our theatre 
has become. 

In the sixties there existed in the var- 
ious ghettoes known as townships a 
movement of theatre that seemed to be 
based on a set formula. The plays, and 
these always incorporated a lot of song 
and dance, were characterised by a 
policeman who was normally dim-wit- 
ted and sometimes brutal, a wily priest, 
a comical school teacher, the streetwise 
and fast-talking tsotsi, a diviner who 
was sometimes but not always a fake, a 
shebeen-queen and a township gossip. 
The plot almost always involved a 
church service, usually of the “Zionist” 
denomination (an independent African 
Christian church in Southern Africa) a 
jail scene, a wedding, and a funeral. 
There was plenty of laughter and weep- 
ing, exaggerated gestures and facial 
expression, and forceful speech. 


Slapstick was the spice of the perfor- 
mance. 

The best of these works were humor- 
ous, often hilarious, satires and were to 
some extent relevant to the everyday 
experiences of the people, but they did 


not carry any profound political mes- 
sage. If and when they touched on 
political themes it was incidental — 
purely a result of the fact that one can- 
not meaningfully talk of the lives of the 
oppressed without somehow touching 
on politics. The writers’ intention was 
entertainment and the primary interest 
commercial. This was a theatre to 
amuse, titillate and divert, and the 
most influential of its practitioners was 
Gibson Kente, a gifted composer, 
choreographer and theatre business 
manager. He, and his numerous 
imitators, had touring companies 
which staged performances throughout 
South Africa and the neighbouring 
countries. 

New forms of stylistic expressions 
emerged in the seventies. With the 
advent of plays like Mzwandile 
Magina’s Give Us This Day, although 
to alarge extent set within the formula, 
we saw playwrights consciously and 
openly siding with the progressive ten- 
dencies of the political struggle. We 
heard theatre voicing the political aspi- 
rations of the South African majority. 
Whereas in the past playwrights had 
confined themselves to such “human 


interest” subjects as adultery, promis- 
cuity, passion, crime, violence, relig- 
ion, drink and corruption. Magina’s 
play was based on the murder of stu- 
dent leader, Onkgopotse Tiro, by a 
parcel bomb believed to have been sent 
by the South African secret police. In 
the play the priest (played by Maquina, 


himself a real priest) paid a moving tri- 
bute to the imprisoned heroes of the 
people’s struggle; Sobukwe, Mandela, 
Sisulu and others — a thing unheard of 
on a South African stage. 

One of the main reasons for this 
development from township theatre to 
a revolutionary one was that the 
organised political movement in this 
phase of the struggle was paying more 
attention to historical, cultural and 
artistic issues than had ever been done 
in the previous phases. Also, according 
to the South African theatre scholar, 
Robert Mshengu Kavanagh: 

the reasons why theatre became a 
crucial area of political activity in 
the 1970’s were self-evident. Con- 
ventional political action was 
illegal and dangerous. The press 
and radio were in the hands of the 
establishment. Publishing was a 
white monopoly and vulnerable 
to censorship. Film was obviously 
beyond the reach of the political 
artist. Theatre on the other hand 
had many advantages: it was 
cheap, mobile, simple to present, 
and difficult to supervise, censor, 
or outlaw. Clearly it was the one 
medium left to the people to use 
to conscientize, educate, unify, 
and mobilize both the cadres and 
rank and file. 

It is at this time that groups like 
Workshop 71, MDALI, the Theatre 
Council of Natal (TECON), the 
People’s Experimental Theatre (PET), 
and the Serpent Players emerged. 
Medupi and the Malopoets made 
poetry live on the stage. Among works 
produced by TECON was Requiem for 
Brother X, a play by William Wel- 
lington Mackay “set in the ghetto and 
[dealing] directly with the range of 
political responses open to oppressed 
blacks, from acquiescence through col- 
laboration to active resistance. Aurally 
it [was] a violent play with much shout- 
ing and screaming and noise of gongs 
sounding off-stage. Through using the 
image of a cage it accurately rendered 
the subjective experience of black life.” 
Black Images was another work by 
TECON, and was produced in con- 
junction with the jazz group Dashiki. It 
began through poetry and chants, with 
an exhortating for liberation, and 
ended with a tribute to black leaders 
from Chaka and Dingane through 
Mandela and Sobukwe, to the recently 
banned and incarcerated Black Con- 
sciousness exponents. PET’s major 
production was Shanti, partly set in a 
guerrilla camp in Mozambique. A great 
number of original plays were pro- 
duced during this period, but very few 
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Temba 
Theatre Company 


“One of the most successful 
and certainly the busiest 
black Theatre companies in 
Britain”, 

...West Indian World 


Presents 


Mamma Decemba 
by Nigel Moffatt 


with Elizabeth Clarke in the title role 


at the 


Place Theatre 

17 Dukes Road, London WC1 
Box Office 01 387-0031 
Tuesdays to Saturdays 
11-22nd February 1986 


The Pirate Princess 
the popular Jamaican Pantimine 
by Barbara Gloudan 
Final Production in the GLC Black Theatre Season 
at the 
Arts Theatre 
Great Newport Street, London WC2 


Box Office 01 836-2132 
5th-29th March 


Glory 


A new musical play 


by Felix Cross 
at the 
Place Theatre 
17 Dukes Road, London WC1 
Box Office 01 387-0031 
Tuesdays to Saturdays 
10th-28th June 


Theatre Company 
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have been published. Many other did 
not exist in written form, but were 
created by actors in a workshop situa- 
tion — a manoeuvre that was partly 
cautionary, to confound the censors 
and the police. When the South Afri- 
can secret police demands to see the 
script, they were told that none existed. 
Fortunately, Kavanagh collected some 
of these plays and they are now pub- 
lished by Heinemann’s African Writers 
Series under the title South African 
People’s Plays, an anthology I would 
highly recommend, if not for the plays 
themselves, for the Introduction which 
gives a more detailed view of the vari- 
ous theatre groups and their works than 
I am able to do in this paper. 

Some practitioners of township 
theatre, many of whom had established 
and registered lucrative companies, 
began to turn their efforts to radical 
theatre. 


Kente’s success had been built on 
a foundation of excellent but 
uncontentious popular musical 
theatre and dramatically 
expanded after 1973 when he dis- 
covered that political protest 
theatre was even more commer- 
cially rewarding — at least ini- 
tially. Kente’s motives for joining 
the new wave of radical theatre in 
the 1970’s need not be entered 
into here but they almost cer- 
tainly included genuine feelings 
of nationalism, occasioned in his 
own case by the frustrations suf- 
fered generally by _ black 
businessmen in the urban areas 
and the realization that his 
increasingly young audience was 
growing more militant and 
demanding stronger stuff. What- 
ever his reasons, he found himself 
in a position in which he was sub- 
ject to serious contradiction. His 
plays had to cater for the increas- 
ing militancy of his mass audi- 
ence, yet as a_ successful 
businessman both confrontation 
with the state and civil disorder in 
the black areas — let alone a 
popular revolution — constituted 
a considerable threat to his finan- 
cial interest. The contradiction is 
reflected in his play Too Late. 


This statement sums up the motives, 
not only of Kente, but of many of the 
township theatre practitioners. The 
“genuine feelings of nationalism” we 
are told about here certainly did not 
last for any length of time for as soon as 
the heat was off, Kente reverted to the 
old formula, but this time going to the 
extent of writing works that advocated 


political reaction and the maintenance 
of the status quo. His play Laduma 
depicted a conflict between two 
brothers, one a soldier in the South 
African Defence Force and the other 
“revolutionary”. Laduma’s messages 
was loud and clear: revolution does not 
fill your hungry stomach. 

Athol Fugard’s work cannot be 
ignored in any discussion of political 
theatre in South Africa, for his plays, 
especially those he created jointly with 
the Serpent Players, have had a great 
influence on the theatrical directions in 
the country. His first production No 
Good Friday in the late fifties “quite 
transformed the nature of ‘erudite’ 
theatre of the black intermediate clas- 
ses.” First of all the play was South 
African rather than European. (“Eru- 
dite” theatre was based to a large 
extent on European drama and prac- 
tised by whites and the intermediate 
class of the black groups, often in col- 
laboration with white intellectuals — 
R. Kavanagh.) More particularly, it 
dealt with dilemmas and problems of 
this African people in the urban as 
opposed to the traditional or pre-colo- 
nial milieu. The Blood Knot was quite 
revolutionary in that, “it dealt quite 
explicitly with the relationship of racial 
groups in the modern South African 
context and by implication attacked 
their artificial separation. Fugard’s 
work with the Serpent Players and 
especially Sizwe Banzi Is Dead and The 
Island represents an extremely impor- 
tant and influential contribution to the 
development of South African theatre. 

But also his theatre has been partial, 
and has shown prevarication. His 
work, like most literature written by 
white liberals give us a picture of help- 
less, dispirited, dumb and bereft Afri- 


can workers, suffering in silence and 
stoically enduring their tragic situation. 
He would have his audiences believe 
that the black man lives in a futile and 
inhumane world that cannot but 
crush him. He leaves no room for 
hope. He seems to say, “South Africa is 
a terrible place but cannot be other- 
wise.” He does not rally men to any 
cause. He does not feel bound to dis- 
close the sources of the suffering he 
attempts to depict (which, by the way, 
are not just racial segregation but 
economic exploitation as well), and 
work out ways of overcoming it, but 
considers it sufficient that he should 
indicate its existence. His work is there- 
fore not a true reflection of the every- 
day experiences of the people. It is in 
fact a distortion for it is a one-sided 
reproduction of reality. 

.. .south African history testifies to 
the daily struggle of the oppressed 
majority. There have been and still are 
strikes, boycotts, uprisings, killings, 
creativity, music, dance, protest litera- 
‘ture and journalism, political theatre, 
poems and recitations, political parties 
and associations — all manner of strug- 
gle. Yet where in Fugard’s work is any 
of this. Compare for instance the battle 
of the people of Crossroads to resist 
removal with the behaviour of Boes- 
man and Lena. Again therefore 
Fugard’s portrayal of the “human con- 
dition” in South Africa is partial.” 

The historical developments in 
South Africa have had a great impact 
not only on the works of the writers 
inside the country, but those writing 
from exile. Among other things their 
works has served to inform the outside 
world of the situation in South Africa, 
of which the media has to a large extent 
kept them ignorant; and to rally sup- 
port for the cultural, academic, 


economic and sports boycott of the 
racist settler minority government. 
Theatre in South Africa has there- 


fore not only attempted to reflect the 
mood of the times, but has been cataly- 
tic in the whole liberation struggle. This 
it was able to do because the theatre 
artists failed to respond to the aesthetic 
concepts so cherished in the Western 
world that profess that artistic creation 
is an end in itself, independent of polit- 
ical and social requirements. Our 
artists draw from the traditional Afri- 
can aesthetics where art could not be 
separated from life. In our African cul- 
tures the artist was a social critic. 
Seroki, the praise singer, also became a 
social critic. Among the Pende the 
Mbuya masks performed a comedy, 
and through choreography and music 
the performers would vent out social 
criticism by miming certain behaviour 
patterns of the members of society or 
the rulers with whom they were dis- 
satisfied. In this way wrongs were 
righted. These artists then do not work 
on the premise of the universality of the 
human condition, for the human condi- 
tion is always determined by social, 
political and eeconomic factors. It 
therefore changes from time to time, 
and from place to place. To them art is 
not a separate self-contained world of 
artistic reality that is by no means 
determined by _ socio-historic  cir- 
cumstances. 

In a paper published by Theatre 
Quarterly, Kavanagh reaches the con- 
clusion that the changed political cir- 
cumstances in the country make the 
re-evaluation of the function of theatre in 
South Africa a painful necessity. He 
feels that for about six or seven years 
groups all over the country were able to 
use theatre as a means of conscientizing 
and inspiring the people, but in the 
wake of June 1976 most theatrical 
activity became either impossible or 
irrelevant as the struggle left the 
theatre and went out into the streets. 
The revolution had begun, and large 
parts of the country were at war. This is 
not an accurate statement. The struggle 
never left the theatre even when it was 
in the streets. Theatrical activity is as 
relevant today as it was in the seventies; 
and it continues to play a vital role not 
only inside South Africa, but in “the 
guerrilla camps as well, particularly in 
Tanzania. After liberation it will join 
the task of nation building. 

Many theatre groups of the seventies 
were banned, but others have 
emerged, and we see as much commit- 
ment on the part of both the writers and 
the audiences. The audiences continue 
to be active participants in the perfor- 
mances. When my play, Dark Voices 
Ring, was performed at the Crossroads 


“squatter” camp near Cape Town the 


audience joined the cast and burst into 
a freedom song during the perfor- 
mance. It is not unusual for play like 
Matsemela Manaka’s Egoli, a tragedy 
of prisoners and mineworkers in the 
city of gold, to be performed not only in 
theatre and halls (that is, before it gets 
banned), but at weddings and funerals. 
The people want to see this tragedy at a 
happy event like a wedding, for as an 
optimistic tragedy it embodies the will 
of the oppressed to continue the resis- 
tance and to overcome in the end. The 
cover of the published version 
(Soyikwa/Ravan Press, Johannesburg) 
of Egoli declares, “Through our eyes 
we have seen the sufferings of our 
people. . . We have seen them being 
moved from fertile lands to barren 
areas, we have seen them starve in 
squatter camps. Through our eyes we 
have seen the life of our people assume 
various shapes of humiliation and suf- 
fering. Thus continual struggle to 
create Egoli was for us unavoidable. 
Together with Soyikwa Black Theatre, 
the drama wing of Creative Youth 
Association, we felt committed to focus 
our creative thoughts on the plight of 
the workers, more especially the mine 
migrants...The group believes in 
positive art, theatre of purpose, com- 
munal theatre, theatre of survival and 
liberation, original and indigenous 
African theatre, and, of course, crea- 
tive theatre. We hope our theatre will 
not be mistaken for mere public enter- 
tainment.” 

Theatre groups like MDALI con- 
tinue to be active, and last year Action 
Center was formed under the direction 
of Benjy Francis. Among the plays in 
their repertoire was The Trial of Dedan 
Kimathi by Ngugi wa Thiong’o and 
Micere Githai Mugo, which they 
described as a play that can spark the 
dignity of a black man. Even when the 
hero is murdered, he leaves life behind 
him undaunted and morally speaking 
he triumphs over his executioners. 

Recently writers and cultural work- 
ers in all the other fields from all over 
South Africa and exile gathered in 
Gaborone, Botswana, “to wage a cul- 
tural offensive for progress in South 
Africa.” They declared that “any per- 
son who stands behind a pen (or brush, 
camera, or saxophone for that matter) 
must be just as effective as any person 
who stand behind a gun in the service of 
progress.” 

ZAKES MDA is a graduate of Ohio University, 


USA. He is currently doing a PhD degree in Mass 
Communications. 
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BOOK FAIR 


Thursday March 6th to 
Saturday March 8th 1986 
Camden Centre, 
Bidborough Street, Kings Cross, 
London NW 1 
11.00am to 5.30pm daily 
Entrance 60p 
Children under 16 20p 
OPENING CEREMONY: 


12.00 noon 
Thursday March 6th 


For advance tickets and further information 
contact: 

New Beacon Books, 76 Stroud Green Road, London N4. 
Telephone: 01-272 4889. 


Race Today Publications, 165 Railton Road, London SE24. 


Telephone: 01-737 2268. 


Bogle-L’Ouverture Publications, 5a Chignell Place, London W13. 


Telephone: 01-579 4920. 
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AFTERNOON SESSIONS 


Sunday March 2nd 
FORUM: India After Indira — 
New Directions In The Indian 
State and Society 
Speakers:Darryl D’Monte, 
Meghnad Desai 


Brixton Recreation Centre, 
Station Road, SW2. 1.30pm 


Monday March 3rd 
FORUM: The Working Day 
Technology and Society 
Speaker: Darryl D’Monte 
and others 


Tottenham Town Hall, Moselle 
Rooms Town Hall Approach 
Road, N15. 2.00pm 


Thursday March 6th 
PANEL: to’ further discuss, 
expand and debate the ideas 
expressed in the forum The Tale, 
The Short Story, The Novella and 
The Novel. What is emerging? 


Committee Room, Camden Town 
Hall. 2.00pm 


PANEL ON PUBLISHING A 
round table discussion with par- 
ticipating publishers and others 
on the problems of distribution 
between and across continents. 


Committee Room, Camden Town 
Hall. 4.00pm 


Friday March 7th 

PANEL: to _ further discuss, 
expand and debate the ideas 
expressed in the forum Nkrumah 
— 20 Years After 

Panellists: Balarabe Musa, Kole 
Omotoso, Sanusi Abubakar, 


Committee Room, Camden Town 
Hall. 11.00am 


FORUM: Young Creative Artists 


Basement Study Room, Camden 
Centre 2.00pm 


Saturday March 8th 
PANEL: to further discuss, 
expand and debate the ideas 
expressed in the forum The 
Struggle For Southern Africa 
Panellists will include the speak- 
ers from the forum the night 
before together with representa- 
tives from the different political 
and cultural organisations that 
are fighting for a new social order 
in South Africa. 


Committee Room, Camden Town 
Hall. 11.00am 


e PRELIMINARY PROGRAMMEe PRELIMINARY PROGRAMME ePREL 


EVENING SESSIONS 


Sunday March 2nd 

FILM EVENING: Adapt or Die — Major information 
and analytical documentary film about current trade 
union movement and workers’ struggles in South Africa 
Finye (The Wind) — African feature film directed by 
Soulemaine Cissé which explores current tensions in 
African society with focus on student rebellion and the 
movement of women. 

Both films will be followed by discussion. 


The Ritzy Cinema, Brixton Oval, 6.30pm Admission 
£2.70 concessions £1.70 


Monday March 3rd 

FORUM: Racist Killings and the Rise of 

Fascism in Europe 

Speakers from campaigns in the UK, France, Norway 
and West Germany. 

Moderator: Gus John 


Tottenham Town Hall, Moselle Rooms. 
Town Hall Approach Road, N15. 7.00pm Admission 
£1.00 


Tuesday March 4th 

POETRY FOR A FREE AZANIA 

Paul Dakeyo — major prize-winning African poet from 
Cameroun, whose works include Soweto — Soleils 
Fusils 

Edouard Glissant — eminent novelist, poet, critic and 
playwright, born in Martinique. His first novel La 
Lezarde (The Ripening) won the Prix Renaudot in 1958 
Nancy Morejon — leading Cuban poet and writer 
Odia Ofeimun — Nigerian poet; author of The Poet Lied 
Faraz Khan — well known poet, play wright and broad- 
caster from Pakistan; his books have been translated 
into several languages — imprisoned in 1977 for his 
radical poetry and others 


Brixton Town Hall. 7.30pm. Admission: £3.00 


Wednesday March 5th 

FORUM: The Tale, The Short Story, The Novella 
and The Novel. What Is Emerging? 

A focus on movements occurring in modern fiction 
Speakers: Ama Ata Aidoo — Ghanaian novelist and 
playwright Carolyn Cooper — Jamaican literary critic 
Edouard Glissant — Martiniquan novelist, playwright 
and critic 

Moderator: John La Rose 


Tottenham Town Hall, 7.00pm. Admission:£1.00 


Thursday March 6th 

FORUM: Nkrumah — 20 Years After 

Kwame Nkrumhah fell from power in February 1966. 
This could not halt the determined struggle for 
national and social liberation in Africa 

Speakers: Abdul Alkalimat — Afro-American 
sociologist, active in radical black struggles in the US 
since the 1960s. Ama Ata Aidoo — Ghanaian novelist 
and playwright; she was PNDC Minister of Education 
from 1982 to 1983. Yao Graham — Ghanaian lawyer 
and former member of the National Defence Commit- 
tee under the second Rawling’s regime. Abubakar Sid- 
dique — political scientist attached to Ahmadu Bello 
University, Zaria, Nigeria. 

Moderator: John La Rose 


Council Chambers, Camden Town Hall 7.00pm 
Admission: £1.00 


IMINARY PROGRAMMEe 


Kwame Nkrumah 
Friday March 7th 

FORUM: The Struggle For Southern Africa 
Speakers: Jean Sindab — member of the Washington 
Free South Africa Movement 

Representative from workers and trade union struggle 
in South Africa, and others 

Moderator: Darcus Howe 


Council Chambers, Camden Town Hall. 7.00pm 
Admission £1.00 


Saturday March 8th 


INTERNATIONAL FOOD FAIR 
Small Hall, Camden Centre, 1.00pm — 4.00pm 


Sunday March 9th 

Womens Concert to Honour and in Solidarity 
with the Liberation Struggles of Southern 
African Women 

Jean Breeze — Jamaican poet 

Marie Laure Edom — Guadeloupean jazz, and classical 
dancer 

Nancy Morejon — Cuban poet 

Serious Bizness — Afro-American agitprop folk singers 
Ama Ata Aidoo — Ghanaian poet 

Vara Brama — Indian singer and player of tanpura 
Lioness Chant — poets 

and others 


Arts Theatre, Great Newport Street, WC2. 7.30pm 
Admission: £4.00 


SCHOOL SESSIONS TO MEET 


VISITING WRITERS & ARTISTS 
Thursday March 6th 1.30pm — 3.30pm 
Friday March 7th 11.00am — 1.00pm 


MANCHESTER 
26 February — 1st March 1986 
For further information contact: 
Manchester 061-226 7236 061-881 2794 
London 01-272 4889 01-737 2268 01-579 4920 


BRADFORD 
Wednesday 12 March - Sunday 16 March 1986 
Further information from: 

International Book Fair Committee 
Flat 1,9 Oak Avenuse, Bradford 3D8 7AQ 
Telephone: 0274 4800586 
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POETRY 


Zakes Mofokeng 


You'll Make Fire Again 


The sun has set 

Darkness shrouds the match boxes 
Soweto lies expectant 

the fires have stopped burning 
Rest beautiful children 

For tomorrow 

You'll make fire again 

This night is a short night 

Soon you'll have to wake up again 
Soon smoke will be going up again 
Rest my beautiful children 

Don’t be afraid of darkness 

It's got to come sometime 

You need a good rest 

You must not over-sleep 

Soon you must wake up 

Rest 

Tomorrow you'll make fire again. 


Zakes Mofokeng 
Sometime Tonight 


Sometime tonight 

The sun will rise 

It will be morning 

We will say good morning 


Sometime tonight 
The lion will roar 
Breaking the dawn 
It will be a new day 


The cock crew in Zimbabwe 
And it became morning 
They said good morning 
So shall it be in Azania 
When the lion roars 


ZAKES MOFOKENG is a playwright and actor. 


He is general secretary of Mdali, an arts organi- 


sation in South Africa. 


Sidney Sepamla 
To Whom It May Concern 


Bearer 

Bare of everything but particulars 

Is a Bantu 

The language of a people in southern Africa 
He seeks to proceed from here to there 
Please pass him on 

Subject to these particulars 

He lives 

Subject to provisions 

Of the Urban Natives Act of 1925 

Amended often 

To update it to his sophistication 

Subject to the provisions of the said Act 

He may roam freely within a prescribed area 
Free only from the anxiety of conscription 
In terms of the Abolition of Passes Act 

A latter-day amendment 

In keeping with moon-age naming 

Bearer’s designation is Reference number 417181 
And (he) acquires a niche in the said area 
As a temporary sojourner 

To which he must betake himself 

At all times 

When his services are dispensed with for the day 
As a permanent measure of law and order 
Please note 

The remains of R/N 417181 

Will be laid to rest in peace 

On a plot 

Set aside for Methodist Xhosas 

A measure also adopted 

At the express request of the Bantu 

In anticipation of any faction fight 

Before the Day of Judgment. 


SIDNEY SEPAMLA is a widely published poet. He lives in South 
Africa. 
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POETRY 


Mandla Ndlazi 
Skills Of War 


A guerilla’s cell 

is not like Pretoria’s cell, 
but both are cells 

for different purposes 
and different strategies 
in the name of freedom. 


And a guerilla’s skill 

is not like Pretoria’s skill, 

but both are skills that kill 

and the only difference is that 
guerillas are like fleas 

in the ears of Pretoria. 


But when guerilla cells spread 

like the outbreak of a deadly disease, 
Pretoria’s tanks, planes and armoured cars 
weaken in their feast for survival. 


MANDLA NDLAZ] is the news editor of a Johan- 
nesburg weekly newspaper. 


Dennis Brutus 
Somehow we survive 


Somehow we survive 
and tenderness, frustrated, does not wither. 


Investigating searchlights rake 
our naked unprotected contours; 


over our heads the monolithic decalogue 
of fascist prohibition glowers 
and teeters for a catastrophic fall; 


boots club the peeling door. 


But somehow we survive 
severance, deprivation, loss 


Patrols uncoil along the asphalt dark 
hissing their menace to our lives, 


most cruel, all our land is scarred with terror, 
rendered unlovely and unlovable; 
sundered are we and all our passionate surrender 


but somehow tenderness survives. 


DENNIS BRUTUS is a major literary figure in contemporary South 
African literature whose poems have been widely published. 
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Dennis Brutus 


The Sounds 
Begin Again 


The sounds begin again; 
the siren in the night 

the thunder at the door 

the shriek of nerves in pain. 


Then the keening crescendo 
of faces split by pain 

the wordless, endless wail 
only the unfree know. 


Importunate as rain 

the wraiths exhale their woe 
over sirens, knuckles, boots; 
my sounds begin again. 


la! Pie 


Arthur Nortje 
Brief Thunder at Sharpeville 


Because one dead man does not make a summer 
there are black hands in the sky that clamour, 
faces that coolly stare from the concrete gloom. 
Of my kind are many willing and able 

to suffer the truncheon, to puzzle the jackboot. 


Patrol this limbo day that swarms with people, 

| being one of them. Meanwhile the sky, 

grown grey with waiting, rumbles impatiently. 
Clouds steel themselves for battle, which is common, 
& clouds can never quarrel without weeping. 


A squall of blobbing rain. Short argument, 
stuttered out like gunfire; 

So air is acrid with smoke & soil damp with blood. 
Dead streets t notice, & not with terror: 

| came out living. Of me there are many. 


INTERVIEW 


Critically acclaimed Afro-American writer 
Maya Angelou visited Britain recently to 
launch her new book ‘Singin’ and Swingin’ 
and Getting Merry Like Christmas’ 
She talks to MONA McKINLAY about her 


work. 


Why has it taken you so long to get pub- 
lished in Britain? 

It hasn’t taken me. Why has it taken 
Britain so long to wish for my work? 
Interestingly enough, all the big pub- 
lishing houses here, when they were 
offered my work from 1970, responded 
by saying that they didn’t think that my 
work would be of interest to the British 
reading public. From 1970, a number of 
black women were published in Eng- 
land, but I was not. I’m published in 
Norway, Finland and Sweden. In Swe- 
den next year 300,000 copies of my new 
book will be published. I’m published 
in France, Spain and in Germany now, 
and the Netherlands. I also sell very 
well in Japan — a lot in Japan. But 
never in England. So I used to come 
here and tell people that I’m a writer — 
and actually a very famous writer, and 
they’d go — “Oh, go on!” 


Robert Loomis, a senior publishing 
editor at Random House, has said of 
you, “Maya is her books; it’s a remark- 
able sort of parallel thing.” Because 
your novels are autobiographical, how 


+ much of your work, do you think, is 


evaluated on your personality? And do 
you see this as a problem — as far as 
serious literary criticism is concerned? 
Well as far as serious literary criticism is 
concerned — I don’t deal with it. I 
never read it because I’m still writing. 
We are all such products of our prop- 
aganda; if a writer is a serious critic, 
and says I’m marvellous, and explains 
why, I may try to include his or her 
analysis into my next book. And if he or 
she says I’m terrible, I may not try to 
examine the next book. I mean the 
things I’m trying to examine in 
autobiography, I may never try. 


So you are not influenced at all? 
Not at all, because I don’t read it. Now 
there are people who get their docto- 


~ 4%, tates and their masters on my work. 
19,, They write their dissertations and their 


thesis on my work, but I don’t read 


, those. 


You haven’t read the two critical pieces 
on your work in the recently published 
Black Women Writers? 
No, I haven’t. I read everybody else, 
but I do not read critics of my work; 
serious critique is not really important 
for me. But the other question is an 
interesting one for me, because “What 
influence does my personality have on 
my popularity?” has never been asked 
of me. It worries me a lot when I sit 
down to write a new book. Sometimes 
during the writing of the book I think, 
“Do I just talk a good talk? You know 
— am I just a windbag?” but finally I 
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INTERVIEW 


get through those questions by remem- 
bering Hawthorne’s statement that 
“Easy reading is damned hard writing.” 
So I go back to work, no matter what, I 
must get back to that yellow pad. 


One of the pieces in Black Women Writ- 
ers criticised you, for at times projecting 
an individual stance, and isolating your- 
self from the context of the larger soci- 
ety, i.e. the black community. Do you 
think that this is an unfair criticism? 
You cannot, if you’re black, stand 
apart from [the black community]; and 
not only am I acclaimed by the black 
community — I’m sometimes the only 
writer that they have ever read. ’'m 
loved deeply by the black community in 
the United States. I write using the first 
person singular, but I’m talking about 
the third person plural, and I write out 
of the slave narratives — always seeing 
what it is like to be black in this coun- 
try. Sometimes you win, sometimes 
you lose. The black people, old people, 
churches, use my work to reaffirm their 
old stance, to fight against the dying of 
the light. We did that, and then this 
came against us, and somehow we sur- 
vived that. So it’s interesting that that 
person made that comment. 


Some black women writers have been 
outspoken in citing black men as their 
oppressors. Do you see this as negative 
— as a means of dividing the black com- 
munity and delighting white society? 
Oh I do. I think it’s a ploy that’s intro- 
duced as surely as astrological mys- 
teries were introduced in the late 60’s to 
divert the Civil Rights struggle. People 
who had been involved in the struggle 
suddenly started asking, as Shakes- 
peare said “They started blaming 
everything on the stars”. That was 
introduced, I believe at the risk of 
sounding absolutely paranoid — but I 
know that paranoiacs do have enemies- 
so I’m sure that was introduced to 
deflect, to take the meat out of the 
struggle. This attitude that men are 
enemies, was introduced in 1492 by 
Machiavelli, who in an attempt to 
brown nose his way back into the pow- 
ers’ good graces, said, “Separate and 
rule. Divide and conquer.” And as a 
species, we’re all so friggin’ gullible, 
and so vulnerable, and so stupid that 
we fall for it every time — and it’s more 
dangerous than the atom bomb. 


In Britain there has recently been much 
anger amongst black people concerning 
police harassment. This also indicates 
the deeper unrest of the black commun- 
ity; do you think that political mobilisa- 
tion by blacks would go any way to 
relieving the struggles of black people, 
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and how do you think that this might be 
achieved, given the conflicting desires of 
the black working classes and middle 
classes? 

Well, first let me preface what I have to 
say, by first saying that I am a responsi- 
ble woman. I refuse to go to anybody’s 
country and tell them what is wrong. I 
will not. In my country, where I pay 
taxes, it’s hard to shut my mouth. It’s 
hard for the police, the CIA or the FBI 
to shut me up. They can kill me, but 
they can’t shut my voice, stop my voice. 
So I don’t know what to do in Britain. I 
do say this though: generally what was 
found to be effective in the US was 
political mobilisation, unity of many 
differing factors. In the US one of the 
good things is that we have not been 
affected by classism in the black com- 
munity — not really. There’s a wonder- 
ful story which Malcolm used to tell, 
and even before Malcolm. It’s an old, 
old black story: a bigot was asked, what 
did he call the president of the black 
university? The answer was “A nig- 
ger”. What do you call the minister of 
the church — that big church that has 
5,000 members in it? The bigot said, 
“he’s a nigger”. What do you call this 
one. . . and so on. Finally he was 
asked, What do you call that black man 
over there on the corner, with a razor 
and a knife in each hand? He said, “I 
call him Sir.” You see? 


You have been avidly courted by the 
media. Do you see yourself as writing 
primarily for black people? 

No, I don’t. I know that there are writ- 
ers who do, and that’s what they see. 
Just as there are white writers who con- 
sider they are writing only for whites. 
The work no longer belongs to the wri- 
ter anyway, once it’s out; anybody can 
take it or use it as he or she sees fit. I 
write for myself first, to understand 
something, to master or mistress my 
craft, and then I write with the black 
ear, because those are the melodies I 
heard first, and I’m always trying to get 
them honestly and clearly on the page 
as I first heard it. I write in English, 
which is not a language created for the 
black palate or tongue or teeth or lips. 
So I’m using those tools, trying to make 
those tools fit a rhythm which is really 
African and of Creole descension of 
African and English. The person ’'m 
writing for beyond myself is a person 
who can hear my melody. 


Unlike your prose, which relates more 
to the Western literary mould, your 
poetry follows traditional Afro-Ameri- 
can oral expression; why do you make 
such a distinction? 

I follow the slave narrative of Frederick 


Douglass written in the 1840’s. I think I 
follow that mould more in my prose. In 
the poetry it is the same; mind you 
there are some poems which don’t 
directly follow: I hear a lot of different 
rhythms, and I was so impressed by the 
19th century black American poets 
when I was young. Also Shakespeare 
and Edgar Allan Poe, the poetry of 
those two white men. 


What about voices from the Harlem 
Renaissance? 

Oh yes, those are the people who influ- 
enced me so much: Paul Laurence 
Dunbar most of all; and then James 
Weldon Johnson; Langston Hughes 
and Countee Cullen. Then there were 
two black women poets: Georgina 
Douglas Johnston, and Ann Spencer, 
who influenced me a great deal. 


Although you admit to loathing the wri- 
ter’s discipline, you appear to be very 
methodical in your approach to craft; 
some writers, such as Alice Walker, see 
their creativity as a mischievous force. 
Is the writing process really straightfor- 
ward for you? 

It sounds cut and dried. It’s about as cut 
and dried as making love, I suppose. 
One day it’s marvellous, and the next 
day it’s crap. And yet you bring all your 
stuff to each one of those days. I go into 
the room and I’m disciplined. If I 
wasn’t disciplined I wouldn’t have 
achieved anything as a writer, or as a 
director. I’m the first black woman 
director in Hollywood. I act occasion- 
ally, I also produce. My latest film, cal- 
led Sister, Sister, represents the first 
time any American studio has risked a 
million and a half dollars in a black 
woman’s hands. I have a ferocity. I 
believe it comes from the fierceness of 
my people, who are a tenth of the popu- 
lation, a population of the strongest, 
and I think, most cruel nation. Because 
it is deviously cruel, as well as directly 
cruel; you see South Africa is only 
directly cruel. But the US can be devi- 
ously cruel, so it has both. And that 
ferocity to stay, to remain, says “I came 
here to stay, and I will stay”, and to 
resist a law which said in 1870 that by 
1920 all blacks in the States would be 
dead or gone. And here we are, 30 mill- 
ion upwards now. Then there was a 
singleness of purpose in my grand- 
mother who reared me, and she used to 
sing in church a wonderful song. She’d 
just stand alone in church. The song is 
“T shall not be moved” but my grand- 
mother sang it like this: 


I shall not, I shall not be removed, 
I shall not, I shall not be removed, 
But like a tree that’s standing by the 


water, 
I shall not be removed. 


She sang this every Sunday; she sang 
it at home, when she was cooking. So 
somehow, I have internalised that, and 
I know it is true. As soon as something 
happens, and I am attacked, or there is 
some rudeness and my back goes up, I 
will say “You!” The ethos of the black 
American is: 


Lord don’t move your mountain, 
Give me strength to climb it, 
You don’t have to move that 

stumbling block, 
but lead me Lord around it. 


In Singin’ and Swingin’ and Gettin’ 
Merry Like Christmas, you tell how you 
were asked to star opposite Pearl Bailey 
in a new Broadway show. Instead, you 
happily took a chorus part in a touring 
company. Do you ever wonder the path 
you might have taken if you’d accepted 
the offer? 

Yes, I know what happened. When I 
came back the next year, I found that a 
great actress and singer, Josephine Per- 
mise, had been in the play. She had 
three songs, and all of them were cut 
out; the competition was too great. I 
think if ’'d been in the show Miss Bailey 
might have overwhelmed me — she’s 
tough — she really is. And you’ve got 
to remember that this was more than 


twenty years ago, I was young, and 


Pearl Bailey is Pearl Bailey. At that 
time she was hot, tough, and bloody- 
minded. I was just a striving dancer, 
_and even more of a striving singer. I did 
the right thing. I’m grateful that I did it 
because it was through that experience 
that I learnt that people are more alike 
than they are unalike. So often I 
wouldn’t be in the hotels with the prin- 


cipals, because I had to send money 


home, and I had to live with families. I 
learnt French very well and Italian and 


business. It was just that I was asked to 


come in and work as Martin Luther 
King’s northern representative, and 
that was too sweet. Once I got into it, 
the only other thing I did in showbusi- 
ness, as a performer, rather than as a 
director or producer, was Jean Genet’s 
The Blacks. That company included 
James Errol Jones, Ceciley Tyson, 
Godfrey Cambridge, and for me it was 
an amazing company. By 1960 I had 
begun to write for my living, and I’ve 
done so ever since. I think that it was a 
natural progression. I never really 
loved singing; the only thing I loved to 
do was dance, and I have very bad 
knees, so dance was out. Singing I 
could make a living at, but I never 
loved public singing, because I couldn’t 
really do it that well. I also didn’t feel 
right standing up in front of an audi- 
ence and singing. If Icould dance. I was 
hot — or I thought I was. There was 
also no chance of ever being great, 
because I didn’t love it. I had a chance 
when I was young, before my knees 
went, as a dancer. I have a chance of 
being great as a writer, because I love 
it. You have to be ready to sacrifice for 
it. I wouldn’t sacrifice for singing, not a 
day. I studied voice, but I wouldn’t sac- 
rifice to go and stand on the stage. But 
Ill sacrifice to try to get two sentences 


Serbo-Croat. I lived with the families of 
Italians or Spaniards, who in many 
cases didn’t speak English — if they 
were of a class that could speak English 
they wouldn’t have to rent rooms. So I 
lived with working class families, and 
paid them, and they were grateful for 
that. We all ate together at table, and 
the conversation there would be 
exactly the conversation in my home. 
So it was the best thing that could have 
happened to me. 


Your latest autobiography The Heart of 
a Woman, has yet to be published in 
Britain: could you fill some of the gap, 
for example, what made Maya Angelou 
forsake showbusiness razzmatazz for 
the academic life? 

I didn’t really plan on giving up show- 


just right. 


Have you any future projects in mind? 
I have a new book which will be out in 
the spring in the States, and probably in 
a couple of years here, All God’s Chil- 
dren Need Travelling Shoes. 1 believe 
that all of us are creations of the 
Creator, and I think we make a terrible 
mistake when we think we’ve found a 
plateau and we can stay there; we’re all 
in process; we’re all in passage. We set 
ourselves up for disappointment when 
we think, “I’ve found the lover, this is 
it, this will be true for ever; I’ve found 
the child, I have him, I will have him for 
ever; I’ve found a profession, I will 
make it in this profession, I will be in 
this for ever; I have a beautiful body, I 
will have this body for ever.” Well, the 
lover may or may not leave, but she or 
he will sure as hell change; the child 
may or may not leave, but one does 
hear of infant deaths, and the deaths of 
teenagers; the profession — a 
phonecall may inform you that you are 
no longer, your office has been 
changed, your name has been taken off 
the door; you can fall down the steps, 
or breathe in some germ which sud- 
denly gives you something like multiple 
sclerosis, and that beautiful body in six 
months is gone. We all need to keep on 
our travelling shoes. That is my sugges- 
tion in the book. 


Is it also autobiographical? 

Yes, it’s the fifth in the series, and its 
set in Ghana, and about all the black 
Americans who hoped to return; I’ve 
been one, who went to Ghana hoping 
to “go home”. We’ve been singing 
about home for centuries: Swing low, 
sweet chariot/ coming for to carry me 
home. All of those songs are all about 
going home. Some black Americans 
went home in the early 1960’s, and it’s 
just thrilling that there’s that in the 
human breast which wants to go home, 


not realising that by the time you get 


there, home was changed, and so have © 


Mm you. And you can never leave home 
| anyway —you take it with you. I’m also 


directing two companies right now: in 
one company I have two professional 
actors who are graduates of the Royal 


Academy of Dramatic Art here in Bri- 
tain. The Lady Macbeth is a white 


English woman; my Macbeth is a 


Jamaican man; and I’m putting them 
up on the stage in the South. I think 
that when the audience comes in, the 


adrenalin will flow, and for the first 


time they will see what Shakespeare | 
meant with Macbeth. | 


MONA McKINLEY was born in Glasgow, Scot- 
land. She is a post-graduate student of Education 
at Garnet College, Roehampton. 
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JAYNE CORTEZ 


UNSUBMISSIVE 


BLUES 


Interviewed by Val Wilmer 


Jayne Cortez is not a poet for the faint- 
hearted. Her poems deal with stark 
realities and the language she uses is 
often shocking. There are celebrations 
of the continuity of life in the African 
diaspora like J See Chano Pozo, a 
thrusting tribute to the Cuban conga 
hero packed full of references to 
Yoruba deities, African drums and per- 
cussion techniques; but more often 
than not she’s head down into challeng- 
ing the power structure. 

From a warning against the co- 
option of Afro-American energy by 
“the enemies polishing their penises 
between oil wells at the Pentagon” to 
an attack on violence against women, 
“if the drum is a woman, don’t abuse 
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your drum”, there’s no room for com- 
placency in her work. Even when she 
relaxes into a blues riff it’s her intention 
to come up with a blues that will change 
people’s lives. 

At times her language drips blood — 
literally. She’ll dwell on bodily func- 
tions for pungent imagery, spewing up 
ideas from a communal gut that has 
been subjected to every atrocity yet 
remains unsubmissive and strong. Lis- 
tening to her is not a comfortable 
experience; but then, it’s not meant to 
be. 

Born in Arizona, she moved with her 
family to California in 1944 at the age of 
seven. She grew up in the Watts district 
of Los Angeles where she played bass 


in Junior High School and familiarised 
herself with her musical heritage. By 

the time she met Ornette Coleman 

whom she subsequently married — the 

composition Jayne on his first album 

Something Else! was written for her — 

she had already taken classes in har- 

mony and theory. “I was already in love 

with jazz. That was what I grew up on 

— the music of Charlie Parker.” 

Cortez, as anyone who has heard her 
reading will know, can only be 
described as a “sho’nuff” jazz poet. Lis- 
tening to her deal Unsubmissive Blues 
accompanied by guitarist Bern Nix is 
like discovering a new way of getting 
down — with politically positive con- 
clusions. The issues she deals with are 
varied, her commitment to fighting 
oppression unrelenting, but whether 
paying homage to teenage freedom 
fighters in Soweto or heartily praising 
Ogun’s Friend, a sculptor in steel, it’s 
the sound of the delta, the bayou and 
the mean streets that underlies each 
line. 

Like Langston Hughes, the poet 
laureate of Afro-America who read his 
work to jazz long before the Beats hit 
on the idea, her words are enhanced 
when musicians add their communal 
interpretation to idea conceived in sol- 
itude. That she holds a special position 
in musicians’ circles is evident from the 
list of people with whom she has shared 
the bandstand, doubly so when you 
learn that more often than it is they who 
request the privilege, 

In California Cortez worked with 
Teddy Edwards, Horace Tapscott, 
John Carter and, playing his first gig 
after leaving San Diego, Arthur 
Blythe. In New York she made her first 
recording with bassist Richard Davis; 
for her readings she has used people as 
diverse as Clifford Thornton, Sam Riv- 
ers, Julius Hemphill, Wilbur Ware and 
Ed Blackwell. Most recently she had 
been working with Nix and other mem- 
bers of Ornette’s Prime Time, tubaist 
Joe Daley (“the elephant, bull-roarer, 
diesel truck sound”), Coltrane’s biog- 
rapher Bill Cole on several Eastern 
reed instruments, and her son Denardo 
Coleman on drums. 

Her poetry is intensely, proudly 
political. Even when she writes trium- 
phantly of the splendour of Josephine 
Baker, (So Many Feathers), she has to 
question the legendary dancer’s deci- 
sion to appear in South Africa. The 
other writers she admires are equally 
committed: the Cuban Nicolas Guillen, 
Lorca, Neruda, the Martiniquan Aimé 
Césaire and Léon Damas from French 
Guiana, co-founders with Léopold 
Senghor of the négritude poetry move- | 
ment. 
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She belongs in a category with 
people like Sonia Sanchez, Don L. 
Lee, Amiri Baraka and the late Larry 
Neal, militant poets for whom the 
struggle didn’t end when a few Blacks 
became bank presidents and hip-hop 
culture developed into the latest aspect 
of minstrelry. Because of her affilia- 
tions and her uncompromising style, 
she has been somewhat overlooked in 
the current wave of interest centring 
around writers like Toni Morrison and 
the Pulitzer prize-winning Alice 
Walker whose frames of reference, 
however mystical, are nevertheless a 
little more accessible, not to say com- 
fortable, for those with expectations 
formed in the European literary tradi- 
tion. Which is not to detract from such 
equally important writers for, as Cortez 
says, there are so many accomplished 
poets and musicians active in the Afri- 
can diaspora that “There’s room for 
people to experiment on different 
things all the time and still have things 
that are close to the people. The diversity 
is good, and as long as we’re not against 
revolutionary ideas, well, that’s fine.” 

Cortez was in London in March to 
read her poems, unaccompanied, at the 
fourth International Bookfair of Radi- 
cal Black and Third World Books. I 
suggested that the “Jazz and Poetry” 
tag was reminiscent of the Beat era and 
people like Ted Joans. 

Cortez: Right! Ted is definitely a 
“jazz poet”. But I really like working 
with music. The attitude of the poet 
against the attitude of the musicians. 
The way we work is to sit down and talk 
about it. And when I’m reading they’re 
just simply responding, they’re com- 
menting, and they’re taking it out! You 
have several viewpoints on the same 
issue. You stop and start, elaborate and 
do variations. 

I remember Langston Hughes made 
a record with Mingus that was very 
interesting. And then there was some- 
one else who was a playwright — 
Lonne Elder — who made a recording. 
Something about “Oh, living that jazz 
again”, and I think Mingus was on that, 
too. And just in February there was a 
six-hour programme at Columbia Uni- 
versity radio station about poetry-and- 
jazz. And I didn’t realise there was that 
much! It was just incredible. 


When did you actually start writing? 

In the early 60’s I started to write down 
more thoughts, but in a different way. 
And then when I work with Civil Rights 
movement in 1963 in Mississippi, those 
thoughts turned out to be poems. I was 
down there off and on maybe four 
months. I came back to do support 
work in the Los Angeles community, 


raising money and support for SNCC 
(Student Nonviolent Co-ordinating 
Committee). I went back in 1964 to 
work in Jackson for six weeks with 
COFO, a coalition of Civil Rights 
organisations. I couldn’t stay longer, I 
had other responsibilities. I had to 
work and take care of Denardo and he 
had to go to school. I could only go 
down in the summertime because then 
he could stay with his grandmother. 


Did going to the south have a real 
impact on our life? 

Oh sure, it really did. It was during that 
time that I began to realise something 
about all the things I had felt prior to 
that: the anger or the frustration that 
we in the black community feel about 
unemployment, about our state of suf- 
fering, and our relationships to diffe- 
rent things. The fact that we were 
always to be surrounding our commun- 
ity. When I was married we always had 
problems with those elements, the 
police and so on. 

But being in Mississippi, being 
around people who were organising to 
try to do something with their lives, 
made me know that it was possible to 
get rid of some of this suffering, these 
negative kind of experiences that you 
had in Los Angeles. So naturally I grew 
and felt better because I felt there was 
something that could be done. 


It builds your strength to be around 
something as clearly defined as the situ- 
ation in the South, doesn’t it? 

Yeah, it was a subtle thing in California. 
In the South there was no doubt about 
who you were and what the situation 
was and who your enemies were. It 
builds your strengths but at that point it 


was really built by the organisation. 


You could just be there and know what 
your situation was, but if you weren’t 
part of the organisation you could still 
suffer from not being able to do any- 
thing about it. The fact that we were 
trying to seek some solution to the 
problems, that was the most important 
thing. 


So to come back to your writing, this 
experience must have had quite an 
effect. 

It did. I started to write and try to talk 
about just my everyday experiences. I 
wrote more political kind of works, 
works that could be read at rallies. I 
became just generally more active, not 
just in writing but as an organiser. 


Did you call yourself a poet then? 

No, I said I wrote. I had studied a bit of 
drama for several years in the early Six- 
ties. When I came back from Missis- 
sippi along with other friends we 
opened up a community place in Watts. 
I taught drama and we did a lot of 
improvisational works. The group fea- 
tured a lot of other writers, we wrote 
plays for the group and I wrote poetry. 


Those were very revolutionary times. 
Yes, and I think Malcolm X was very 
instrumental in the cultural thrust that 
was happening at that time. We were 
very inspired by Malcolm, the way he 
spoke, his features, the way he orches- 
trated his work and so on. I think that 
helped a lot. 


His father was a preacher in the Baptist 
Church. . . 

Yes, I think so, and a person who had 
been very influenced by Marcus Gar- 
vey. 


I was thinking not so much about the 
actual words that Malcolm would have 
used as a moslem preacher, but the way 
of delivery and how that tradition car-_ 
ried on. 

Yes, sure. But he was special, I guess, 
because he had had lots of different 
experiences and he could put all this 
into his speeches. The way he analysed, 
and what he thought was significant 
and important to say, and how he put 
the different combinations together. It 
was just fascinating to read and to listen 
to. 


I don’t think most people here realise 
what an impact Malcolm had. 

You know, he was on television a lot, 
and because of that he was in your 
home! He was in homes all across the 
country and probably the world 
because the news media picked up what 
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he had to say. And after he had said 
what most black people were thinking, 
after he said that out loud, you could 
never have the same relationship with a 
white person again. They were saying 
“Oh we didn’t know you thought like 
that; do you agree with him?” And so 
there was a confrontation. You either 
had to stand up and say “yes” or you 
had to go back and start shufflin’. 

You know, before Malcolm every- 
body called themselves “Negroes”. 
After Malcolm everybody called them- 
selves “Black”, “Afro-American”, 
“African-American” — identified with 
Africa. So he is important to us for this. 
And if they didn’t pick up on him here 
that is because those elements in the 
United States government and other 
maybe not-so-militant “leaders” tried 
very hard to crush his voice. But he was 
truly, I would say clearly, the main 
spokesman for the masses of black 
people. 


By that time you were calling yourself a 
be I’m sure. 


Award. 


or critics. 
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THE 1986 ALICE HUNT BARTLETT AWARD 


The Poetry Society invites submissions from writers, 
publishers and others for the 1986 Alice Hunt Barlett 


THE ALICE HUNT BARTLETT AWARD is an annual award, estab- 
lished in 1966, of £500 made for a published collection of 
poetry of not less than 20 poems or 400 lines. Special 
consideration is given to younger or newly emerging 
poets. Previous winners include Alison Fell, Paul 
Hyland, David Constantine, Medbh McGuckian, Kit 
Wright Thomas McCarthy and Geoffrey Hill. 


The 1986 Alice Hunt Bartlett Award for collections pub- 
lished during 1985 will be judged by two eminent poets 


Two copies of any publication for consideration for the 
Alice Hunt Bartlett Award should be submitted by Feb- 
ruary 28th 1986, to ‘Alice Hunt Bartlett Award,’ The 
Poetry Society, 21 Earls Court Square, London, SW5 


Closing date for submissions: February 28th 1986 


» the Poetry Society 


Ah yeah. It’s a responsibility, though, 
in terms of being a black poet because 
my work is about making myself aware 
but also raising, or hoping to raise, the 
consciousness of other people. It is a 
heavy responsibility. You want to 
stimulate the imagination and do all 
those things in poetry that you’re sup- 
posed to do, work on the structure as 
well as doing something innovative, 
and hopefully, do something more. 


If I can say this without stereotyping, 
most black poetry has an immediacy 
that is lacking in white writing. Does 
this mean that work that is more reflec- 
tive, or less immediate, tends to be 
regarded as not being “revolutionary” 
enough? 

No, there’s room for all of it in the 
United States. In fact it’s the more 
militant poets that are overlooked. The 
more academic kind of poetry or the 
more established poets are the people 
that get most of the readings and most 
of the publicity. The poetry that’s more 
militant hasn’t got as much publicity or 


attention as I think it should. The pub- 
lishing world is dominated — is owned 
— by white people. And they choose or 
select what they would like to publish. 
This maybe includes one book a year by 
a black person, but it’s extremely 
limited. Publishers are interested in 
money or either saying that they pub- 
lished one black or two Asians, that 
they had an open-door policy. But the 
doors are really closed in the publishing 
world to most black people, and that’s 
why the alternative presses are very 
important to black writers. 

All my own books I‘ve published. I 
produced my own records and I’m a 
distributor, too. So, I’m in business. I 
like teaching, I like to expose younger 
people to this whole world that I know, 
to turn them on to the arts, the visual 
arts, the writing and the music. 
(Coagulations, Jayne Cortez’ seventh book of 
poetry is published by Pluto Press. Her record- 
ings Unsubmissive Blues and There It Is are avail- 


able from Bola Press, P.O. Box 96, Village Sta- 
tion, New York, N.Y. 10014.) 


VAL WILMER is a photographer, freelance wri- 
ter and jazz critic. 


Somehow 


We Survive 
An Anthology of 


South African Writing 
Edited by Sterling Plumpp 


Thunder’s Mouth Press New York Chicargo 


POLTRY. 


Maita Ramaphosa 


| Thought It Was Clear Enough 


| thought it was clear enough 

When | said, ‘Away with bantu education’ 
| thought it was clear enough 

When | continued with my protest 
Amidst your torture 


You turned a deaf ear 
Your answer was my brother’s death 
Your answer was my brother’s gagging 


My disability cannot be compensated 

By electricity in our schools 

My brother’s death cannot be compensated 
By high fences around schools 


Your answer made my teacher quit 
Leaving me in the wilderness 

Can he be replaced by soldiers 
From the border? 


| thought | was clear enough 
If | wasn’t lam now 


MAITA RAMAPHOSA is from Soweto. He is a 
member of Phanaa-ma-Afrika Arts, Chiawelo. 


Keorapetse Kgositsile 


June 16 Year Of The Spear 


They call me freedomchild 
lam liberationbound 

My name is June 16 

But this is not 1976 


Freedomchild homewardbound 

With an AKa7 resting easy in my arms 

The rivers | cross are no longer treacherous boundaries 
Throwing me into the frustrating arms of exile 

The rivers | cross are love strings 

Around my homeland and me 

Around the son and the new day 


Who does not see me 

Will hear freedomsound 

Roaming the rhythms of my dream 

Roosting warmly palpable as breast of every mother 
Splitting every day and night 

Spreading freedomseed all over this land of mine 


My mothers fathers of my father kinsmen 

Because | am June 16 

And this is not Soweto 1976 

| emerge in the asphalt streets of our want 

And because ‘my memory is surrounded by blood’ 
My blood has been hammered to liberationsong 
And like Rebelo’s bullets 

And Neto’s sacred hope 

| am flowering 

Over the graves of these goldfanged fascist ghouls 
All over this land of mine 


lam June 16 
As Arab Ahmed says rect eeeey cis cinaiorSouthAficanncatiHelivesinDar 
My body is the fortress PETSE KGOSITSILE is a major South African poet. He lives in 


Nee the siege abn al es Salaam, Tanzania and teaches at the University. 
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A Well-Rounded 
Portrait 


Viv: Television Documentary — 
Bandung Production for Channel 4 


Reviewed by Clayton Goodwin 


Viv Richards is more than being 
merely, in both performance and per- 
sonality, the greatest batsman of the 
age, and the Channel 4 programme 
Viv, made by Bandung Productions 
and shown on Boxing Day, has shown 
the man within the cricketer. He has 
achieved identification with his sport in 
the manner of Muhammad Ali to box- 
ing, Pele to soccer; he has blended the 
excellence of the expert with the affec- 
tion for the folk hero not attained 
beyond his own community since Dr. 
WG Grace of fable and renown. 
Others, Hobbs, Headley, Bradman, 
Sobers, have lived on the printed page 
and in the memory of those privileged 
to have seen them play, but it has taken 

’the most modern, and most intimate, 
medium of communication to have cap- 
tured the essence of the outstanding 
representative of the contemporary 
game. 

Appropriately Richards is shown in 
his first Test Match series as captain of 
the most powerful team in the world, 
victorious over New Zealand, an 
achievement that had eluded even his 
illustrious predecessor, Clive Lloyd. 
He commanded an attack of fearsome 
pace, application and variety, and no 
venue is more evocative than the Ken- 
sington Oval in Bridgetown of the trad- 
ition and character of international 
cricket in the West Indies. That is why 
at the pinnacle of his profession he has 
excited so much more world-wide 
interest than being just another cricke- 
ter. This well-rounded portrait shows 
in greater depth than could have been 
expected that the new leader stands as 
his own man, influenced by, though no 
means in the shadow of anyone. 
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Yet the scenes of a more elemental 
level in his native Antigua are equally 
important to understanding the man. 
The recollections of childhood 
expounded by father, Malcolm, him- 
self a more than useful cricketer at a 
time when the smaller islands received 
much less than their due recognition, 
could have been trite had they not been 
handled with humour and the humanity 
of inconsistent, if not flawed, memory. 
The scenes of the great man taking part 
in impromptu cricket with the local 
youth were more than the obligatory 
portrayal of a celebrity still at his roots, 
because it is precisely this factor, the 
identification, integration of the com- 
munity and its star personalities which 
has given Caribbean cricket its strength 
and power, and, in the ultimate 
balance, has been the deciding factor 
between the West Indies and their 
opponents. 

The enthusiasm of the young Anti- 
guans contrasted with the apathy of 
some county championship matches. It 
cannot be much fun batting before the 
customary two men and a dog on a wet 
and windy English summer’s day, but 
the intensive competition of playing for 
Somerset day in and day out against the 
most testing opposition in the world, as 
well as the accompanying social obliga- 
tions, has strengthened his professional 
skills and sharpened his attitude. The 
previous generation of West Indians 
were not so consistent in the champion- 
ship because their tradition was in the 
different requirement of League com- 
petion. Aside from the rainswept 
benches, the county game has enjoyed 
a renaissance and it cannot be mere 
coincidence that two such kindred 
spirits, Richards and Botham, have 
blossomed at Somerset on the western 
marches, furthest from the administra- 
tive metropolis. 

Viv’s contemporaries, including Jeff 
Thomson, Bob Willis, lan Botham and 
manager Wesley Hall, spoke with 
humour and perception. It is arguable 
whether Richards or Donald Bradman 


has been the greater batsman, and 
some time soon it will be possible to 
compare their records as captain, but 
few people tell humorous stories about 
the Australian. Those who contend 
that the game was played with a more 
sporting spirit in the past could well 
contrast the banter of these adversaries 
on the field with the acrimony of the 
sentiments expressed in the recently 
screened series Bodyline, which, allow- 
ing for the conventions of drama, was. 
founded on fact. Even the Antiguan’s 
studied arrogance is somewhat self- 
mocking, or so it seems. 

Richards has been described as being 
a less exciting batsman than, say, Gor- 
don Greenidge, because his mastery of 
technique eliminates the thrill of the 
unexpected, and it has been possible to 
watch one of his longer innings without 
a particular stroke or sequence impres- 
sing as being especially indicative. 
Perhaps we have become sated with 
excellence. Yet the film, by showing 
the man within his cricket, does not fall 


into this error and goes a long way 


towards explaining why, after achiev- 
ing so much already since his debut for 
the West Indies at Bangalore in 
November 1974 (caught Prasanna 
bowled Chandrasekhar for a disap- 
pointing 4, though there was a more 
characteristic unbeaten 192 in his next 
match,) Viv has still so many challenges 
to which he needs to respond. It may 
not have been so if he had been born in 
another place at another time. 

The commentary written and nar- 
rated by Darcus Howe is crisp and to 
the point, and the scenes selected effec- 
tively. The production team did well to 
resist any temptation to preach on 
aspects of a sport which has been seen 
to become increasingly political. It 
became apparent only several hours 
after viewing that nothing had been 
said about World Series Cricket and 
the “rand rebels” in South Africa. Yet 
by showing Viv Richards in his environ- 
ment, the influences on him through- 
out his development, it made obvious 
without specific words why he has 
reacted the way he has to all the chal- 
lenges he has encountered on and off 
the pitch. As the distinguished writer 
CLR James, glimpsed here in discus- 
sion with Richards, stated so aptly in 
Beyond a Boundary, and has been 
quoted so often, “What do they know 
of cricket who only cricket know?” : the 
man, his life and his sport are indivisi- 
ble. 


CLAYTON GOODWIN is a sports writer. He 
writes for the “Jamaican Weekly Gleaner”. 


Damaging Images 
Black Silk Ethnic Chic: 
Television Series BBC 2 


Reviewed by Janice Shinebourne 


Black Silk, tasteless and naive as it is, 
does, if analysed, provide insight into 
how the most damaging images of black 
people can be used seductively by BBC 
television. 

The intention behind the series is at 
cross-purposes with itself. It cuts down 
the race it is portraying even as it pur- 
ports to idealise it. The intention ‘to 
idealise is obvious in the montage 
which prefaces each episode — the dres- 
sing up of the black lawyer for court; 
the putting on of the beautifully laun- 
dered, expensive three-piece suit; the 
legal robes and wig, with flashes of 
expensive leather and gold; embossed 
legal documents slipping into briefcase, 
the gold watch on black wrist. These 
images celebrate one black man’s rise 
to the British professional middle- 
class. But to what do the weekly 
episodes actually add up? 

Rudolph Walker plays the black 
lawyer, Larry Scott. It is a great pity to 
see him in this role after he has shown 
in his role as Pa in Story Time that he 
can communicate Caribbean folk 
experience. He can also communicate 
the many private moods of the first gen- 
eration of Caribbean people in Lon- 
don. He did this as Sam in The Power 
and the Glory. His role as Larry Scott in 
Black Silk is an exercise in sheer vulgar- 
ity. In the first episode one of the minor 
white characters comments sarcasti- 
cally to Scott’s face, “Black Silk is 
sexy.” This is the first occasion in the 
series when individual prejudice is 
expressed. How does Scott react? He 
takes it as flattery. This is Scott’s 
dominant trait. He is portrayed as using 
everyone and everything to flatter him- 
self, especially his women who include 
his estranged Jamaican wife, his daugh- 
ter and his white lawyer-mistress. He 
turns everything they do to him and for 
him into a personal compliment to him- 
self, and inevitably enjoys incestuous 
affections with his daughter. 

All that is left of his marriage are 
what purport to be the rituals of Carib- 
been family life: wife cooking soul 
food, husband eating it, demanding 
wife nagging incessantly even as she 
waits on him hand and foot, long-suf- 
fering husband indulging her. In short, 
black man as “boy”: in the context of 
family life, little boy. 

Here we have Caribbean male- 
female relationships and family life 
being portrayed as a breeding ground 
for ignorance and emotional regres- 


sion-grist for the mill of the kind of 
racism we have seen in education here 
when Caribbean family life is blamed 
for children’s education failures. Wife 
and daughter are portrayed as enemies 
— wife’s fault for nagging. It does not 
end at home — she follows him to the 
office to nag and blackmail him. What 
form does the blackmail take? She 
threatens to return to Jamaica with her 
daughter to salvage their relationship 
there. The irony is supposed to 
rebound on her. In fact, it rebounds on 
the makers of the series. It is precisely 
these questions of identity for which 
the wife is carrying the can and which 
she is trying to communicate to him, 
that Scott has absolutely no com- 
prehension of. His complacency marks 
him out as unseeing, blind to himself. 
He is incapable of helping her or him- 
self but we are asked to believe that his 
English lawyer-mistress has changed 
him, or at least that his relationship 
with her implies a choice between the 
different values the two women repre- 
sent. While the Jamaican wife just 
cooks and nags (only in the third 
episode do we learn she is head of an X- 
ray department but by then it is too 
late, her stereotype is sealed by the first 
two episodes, and we never see her at 
work) the English professional woman 
(who never cooks) argues with him 
only when she has his best interests at 
heart. To boot, this superwoman is 
good in bed and good at functioning in 
both English and Caribbean culture — 
the latter represented only by a drun- 
ken, noisy (with steelband music) pub 
spree. 

The series shows absolutely no sign 
of being aware of the unconscious 
ironies it is inflicting on itself, the most 
sorry of these being Scott’s relationship 
with his English mistress. Their eman- 
cipated relationship consists of a few 
token gestures (like that opening mon- 
tage) but for the most part she shows no 
real involvement in his work or life nor 
he in hers and he barely hides his bore- 
dom with her. 

But perhaps the worse blunder of 
Black Silk is the way it debases urgent 
political issues to meet the require- 
ments of radical ethnic chic. So insati- 
able is Scott’s ego that even the 
demands of politics must serve it. Cases 
with political overtones are brought a- 
begging to his door by an illiterate 
black man who hero-worships Scott to 
distraction. Yet Scott manages not to 
get his hands dirtied by politics. He 
simply appears like Superman on the 


limited horizons of the lives of illiterate’ 


black boys and their inadequate 


parents (the Irish too) then flies off into. 


the sunset again. In episode three we 
see Scott taking on the legal establish- 


ment on the issue of racism but quickly 
and easily our hero mesmerises them 
all in James-Bond-like style, cool drink 
in one hand, in the setting of a gentle- 
men’s club, reducing the legal big-wigs 
to quaking geriatrics at a stroke. 

If this is positive discrimination, it is 
misconceived. We are asked to mistake 
a portrayal of a black lawyer as sexually 
immature and irresponsible (in short, a 
menace), unbelievably vain, lazy and 
passive, for an urbane public servant 
weighed down by the burdens of office. 


JANICE SHINEBOURNE is a Guyanese 
writer. 


THE GLC RACE EQUALITY UNIT 
in conjunction with 


The Association of 
Black Workshops 


Presents 


Struggles For Black Community 


At The Metro Cinema 
Rupert Street, London W. |. 
28th February — 6th March 


A season of Black and Third World Films 
and Videos dealing with issues around 
Black Aesthetics, Cultural Politics, Col- 


Onialism, Imperialism, Class Struggle and 
Resistance. 


For details of programme see 


Weeklies or call Co-ordinator 
on 01-254 9536 


Tickets: £1.50 and £1.00 concessions 

The Black Experience Art Prog- 
ramme is a London wide arts prog- 
ramme reflecting historical and 


contemporary Black Experience 
through a variety of forms. It runs 


from the beginning of February to 
the end of March. 


THE PROGRAMME IS SUBJECT TO CHANGE 
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AwakeninG 


a short story by Amelia House 


Into the fleapit. A collection of drunks, junkies, prosti- 
tutes, robbers — a gathering of human debris. 
Although trying to hide himself, the fat, little man in 
the corner was perhaps most noticeable of all. He 
clutched a satchel under one arm, while he tried to 
wipe the dirt from his neat, dark-blue, pin-striped suit. 
His round face and bald head shone although this 
belied the dullness he felt inside. Two women chatted 
loudly as they leaned against a side wall. Their hair 
had been freshly hot-combed for the evening's work, 
lips were made rounder and fuller with pillar-box red 
lipstick. Both smoked defiantly. Their “Evening-in- 
Paris” perfume would normally be offensively over- 
powering but here it was a welcomed smell. It penet- 
rated the mixture of lingering dagga, sour wine and 


beer, sweat and urine. Two drunks lay, out cold, onthe 


floor. Anumber of other regulars filled the pit. They 
were the night’s take and would appear before the 
magistrate in the morning. 

“Here's a teacher. Perhaps you can teach him 
something. They’re the high and mighty, hey!” 
cackled the policeman. 

“How's about a show then?” shouted one of the 
customers. 

“Yea, Down, Mr. Library. Teach them to say ‘Please, 
my Basie!’ Do it nicely on your knees.” 

Eric had no will to argue. 

“That’s nice. Hands together. Hey you, join the show. 
You can piss all over this nice teacher.” 

A tough looking young man stepped forward. Even 
in his complete abjection, Eric sensed that this scene 
had been staged before. The other actors were 
regulars in their roles. Eric realised he could only 
endure this by removing his mind from this terrible 
scene. 

At the desk, the clerk for the night was going through 
Eric’s belongings. He was a middle-aged man who 
had not progressed beyond sergeant. A kindly man 
who believed in giving the offenders a chance to mend 
their ways. When he joined the service, he believed he 
would be able to effect some change. He found Eric’s 
name and address in his wallet. He recognised it as 
that of the postman on their beat. 

“| thought he looked familiar. Those young police- 
men seem to belong to another breed. They would 
hate to see any offender go straight. They delight in 
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crime, seek out crime or even create it. | wish | had the 
courage to speak out. I’m sure Eric Peterson is inno- 
cent. If | speak.out now | will probably be dismissed 

and lose my pension.” 

Sergeant de Vos had witnessed these scenes nightly 
but he had grown tired of crusading — tilting at 
windmills. 

“If |call Mr. Peterson now, he will be able to fetch his 
son before midnight. Eric will then not have to appear 
in court. Strange though, | thought his son didn't 
smoke or drink. That family doesn’t deserve the 
disgrace.” 

Sergeant de Vos almost welcomed the commotion 
he heard from the cells. He could not risk the other 
policemen knowing of the phone call. 

For Eric it had been another late evening. He had to 
attend lectures at the University after a day’s teaching. 
He taught English and Science at the High School and 
was studying at night to complete his Bachelor's 
Degree in English and Economics. Every Wednesday 
evening he worked in the library until it closed half- 
past nine. He had to sprint to the stop to get the last 
bus down to the railway station. After a long day, he 
did not want to face a three mile walk. 

Tonight the streets were deserted. He felt as if 
everybody had gone to shelter from a threatening 
storm. 

“| seem to be the only one around tonight. | didn't see 
Dr. Jay in the library,” he chatted to the bus driver. 

Normally a White driver might resent the over-friend- 
liness from a Coloured, but this driver had driven the 
Varsity bus so long that he knew most of the students. 
“Dr. Jay probably knew how to save his skin. Got away 
early. Agitator. They can give him a fancy title — 
Professor of African Studies — he’s nothing but a 
damn Communist. | wouldn't be driving the bus if | 
didn't have to. It’s the bread and butter for my family. 
Today was terrible.” 

“What happened?” 

“Where've you been? Everybody was warned to stay 
home because of the riots.” 

“What riots?” 

“Didn't you hear the radio? | suppose you were busy in 
the archives. You students spend time on Ancient 
History and don't know what's happening right now. 
That's education for you. | hope my children learn more 
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useful things” 

“Who started the riots?’ 

“| was driving up the road when | saw the huge crowd 
of natives. They were like swarming locusts.” 

“| suppose there were not more than fifty. Even three 
Blacks would be a crowd to you.” 

“| mean hundreds. They were singing and shouting.” 
“Singing is no crime.” 

The driver ignored Eric’s interruptions. 

“Ayoung boy led them. | won't be surprised if he isn't a 
Varsity student. Give those people a little education 
and they all become agitators. What does the native 
want with education?” 

Eric did not want to hear a long tirade about the 
ungratefulness of the native, but he was anxious to 
find out the events of the day. He felt as if he had 
emerged from hibernation. He let the driver drone on. 
“That young boy led the group from Langa all the way 
to Cape Town. That's easy twenty miles, | guess. They 
| went to the Court House, Caledon Square, with some 
petition.” 

“Lord knows they have enough to complain about,” 
muttered Eric. 

“Their leader made a speech. He said they had no 
weapons. It was a peaceful demonstration. Any fool 
knows those knobkieries they walk with are powerful 
weapons.” 

“Hardly a match for guns.” 

“They demanded this, that and the other. The Com- 
mandant was clever though. He said he would speak to 


the leader if the crowd went away.” 

“So the people once more fell for that old trick.” 

“You know, those stupid people had to be shot at first 
before they would go away. | suppose the Comman- 
dant is still speaking to their leader.” 

“You mean he was arrested,” Eric involuntarily com- 
mented. 

“No. He was allowed to go in with his petition.” The 
driver pretended not to know the true nature of the 
interview. “Those peaceful Kaffirs swarmed into a riot. 
Their swinging kieries caused much damage as 
locusts do to a crop. I'll be glad to be home. My wife 
must be worried. Emergency radio messages were 
broadcast. Warnings to clear the streets.” 

“How many shots were fired by the police?” 

The driver still ignored Eric's comments. 

“The shopkeepers quickly bolted their stores. The 
kieries smashed windows and displays were looted. 
The damage was terrible.” 

“How many were shot in the back?” 

“Their leader’s interview will be a long one.” 

“They were betrayed if he was arrested. What else can 
we expect?” 

“Why do you Coloureds at Varsity always side with the 
Natives?” 

“We all belong to the Oppressed.” 

“You all become Communists at that place. What can 
you expect — when even a Native is a Professor. Your 
parents want you to be decent. My children will not go 
up that mountain to that ivy-covered building — 
Communist breeding place. They’II go to Stellen- 
bosch.” 

Eric did not care to comment. 

“At Stellenbosch they will know that are Afrikaaners. ” 
The driver had started on one of his favourite topics. 
“There are too many Jews at his place. The Ikies try to 
be nice to everybody. That doesn't work. We can’t all be 
bosses. As we Afrikaaners say, if |'m boss and you're 
boss, who will grease the wagon wheels?” 

Eric retreated to his reading. 

He could not concentrate. He thought of Dr. Jay. 
They usually rode the bus together. Had he heard of 
the riots? Dr. Jay lived in Langa. 

As the bus reached the railway station, Eric recalled 
the driver’s account. The police were out in force. With 
truncheons, guns at the ready, they were prepared for 
an invasion. 

Just as Eric got to the station, he saw Dr. Jay get out 
of a car. 

Dr. Jay was immediately pounced on. 

“Where is your pass, Kaffir?” the policeman 
demanded. 

Dr. Jay fumbled untidily in the pockets of his neat 
dark-blue pinstriped suit. His satchel was pulled out of 
his hands, the contents strewn on the ground. 
“Quick. Your pass!” 

“That's Professor Jay. How can you treat him like 
that?” Eric blurted. 

“Shut up. Do you want to be arrested for obstructing 
justice?” 

Dr. Jay attempted to retrieve his books and papers. 
He joined them as he was knocked down. 

“You Communists teach decent Kaffirs to riot. You're 
the cause of the trouble we had today.” 

Eric's train arrived. How could he erase the picture of 
Dr. Jay on the pavement amid his books? He could not 
concentrate on his reading. Usually he buried himself 
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in a book for the half-hour ride. Tonight he stared 
blankly out the window at the dark mountain. Table 
Mountain seemed to cast a shadow over the whole 
world tonight. 

“Good evening, Teacher. Gotta a cigarette for me?” 
Eric continued to stare. 

“I'm asking nicely, Teach. All | want is a cigarette,” he 
nudged Eric. 

“Oh, yes. | don't smoke, but here you can buy some.” 
The next moment Eric had knuckle-dusters under his 
nose. The skolly stood over him. 

“I'm the gentle fellow., | do like your watch. I’m not 
violent. | annex property peacefully.” 

Eric wanted to protest. This was the first watch he 
ever owned — bought with his first pay cheque. He 
handed over his watch. He knew better than to argue. 
Two other skollies were watching. 

“Tell us the time on your Big Ben.” 
“He doesn't know how to tell time”, teased one of the 
onlookers. 

The one had put on the watch but he still stood over 
Eric as if deciding what next to annex. 

“Hey, pal, leave the teacher alone”, one whined. “|! 
know his Dad. Used to teach me Sunday School.” 

Even Eric almost joined in the laughter that was 
evoked by the idea that any of them had attended 
Sunday School. 

Eric offered no comment. He knew the rules. If he 
tried to defend himself, he might be beaten up, even 
stripped. He did not want to relive that experience. 
That had happened to him in College. 

Although the skollies terrified Eric, he could not help 
feeling a sadness at the waste of their lives. They could 
be making a positive contribution to their community. 
A few of the sko/lies came from good homes, but they 
allowed themselves to be ruled by the “tough leaders.” 
Some of them even had some schooling. They 
bolstered their manhood with dagga and knife-fights. 
None of them had regular jobs, so they preyed mainly 
on the “decent people” in their own community. They 
wore pants cut off below the knees, caps with peaks to 
side or back. They walked with a special skip-step — 
both hands in pants pockets stuck out to the sides. 
They usually had gang affiliations and often congre- 
gated on street corners. There they rolled dice, sang 
and smoked dagga. Although the community feared 
them, their ready wit and sense of humour were 
admired and copied. 

“Kenilworth. Kenil-w-o-r-th. . .Wynberg. . . next 
stop!” the conductor shouted. 

Home was near. He could almost smell the good 
food. What a long day. 

He was out and headed for the bridge before the 
train had completely stopped. Home. Then he remem- 
bered that the bridge was now “Whites Only”. He 
doubled back to the other end of the platform. He had 
to use the subway. On this station the policemen were 
also well represented. Their absence would have 


surprised him. Only two other passengers had got off. 


Here too the people seemed in hiding. He felt the need 
to get home quickly. 

He ran down the steps and jumped the last two. 
Instead of landing on his feet, he found himself carried 
a few paces by two policemen. 

“Where do you think you're going? You're not supposed 
to be on the streets.” 
“Ja, everybody was warned to be off the streets.” 


“I've been to the library.” 

“An educated Coloured, geleerde Hotnot. You've been 
to the bar. Look how drunk you are.” 

“I’m not drunk. | don't drink.” 

“Shut-up. Hou jou bek, Hotnot.” 

A kick landed. He was bounced from one policeman 
to the other. Satchel ripped out of his hands. Contents 
on the ground. Was he watching a replay of the Dr. Jay 
incident? What is really happening to him? 
“Communist books, hey?” 

The books and papers were trampled on. Eric 
watched his term's work disappear. 

One policeman produced bottles of wine. He put one 


| into Eric’s satchel. 


“You don't drink? What this wine doing in your bag?” 

Eric opened his mouth to protest. The other police- 
man had opened a bottle. He poured the wine into 
Eric’s mouth and over his clothing. 

“Dont be so greedy. You can't drink quick enough. Why 
do you spill so much? Look at your clothes.” 
“Constable, do you think this man is drunk?” 
“Stinking drunk!” 

Eric looked like a confused little boy between the 
burly policemen. He was often mistaken for one of the 
senior students. His students called him “the absent- 
minded professor” because he was always lost in his 
own world. He was more comfortable with books than 
people. Athome he was adored by his two sisters who 
never failed to wait up for him every night. His parents 
still protected him as if he were in junior school. 
“Come from the library? Where’s your books? Only a 
bottle of wine. Dronklap, drunkard.” 

“Sies! You're stinking. All Coloureds drink cheap 
wine.” 
Handcuffs slapped on. 

Eric tried to say something. The policemen were 
enjoying their jokes and did not want to be interrupted. 
One slapped him across the face. Knocked his glasses 
off. 

“Come, jong kom. We're not going to carry you. You 
have to walk. Are you too drunk to walk? We'll drag 
you.” 

Eric decided to comply. The humiliating parade up 
Main Road and Church Street to the police station 
must be endured. 

Into the fleapit. 

“You, punk, do you enjoy pissing over somebody? 
Being piss-drunk you have enough for your show. Sies. 
You're too weak to say no to that pig! Mr. Tough, like 
hell.” 

Eric heard one of the women trying to put an end to 
the show. 

“You enjoyed the show before.” 

“Yes, you and another Mr. Tough. You both looked 
stupid.” 

“I'll do it to you if you don't shut up. Then your Evening- 
in-pissland-Paris will smell real good.” 

A flashing knife signalled a free-for-all. Some of the 
regulars took their chance to land a few blows on the 
policemen in the scramble. The policemen had to take 
the blows during their efforts to restore order. 

Eric wished he had the courage to land a few on 
those policemen as he crawled to the side of the cell to 
avoid the feet and fists as best he could. 


AMELIA HOUSE is a fiction writer, poet and critic. She lives in Louisville, 
Kentucky, USA. 
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POETRY 


Ingoapele Madingoane’s 
Extract from ‘Black Trial’ 


little hector died and went 


on mourning 
for the other three 


INGOAPELE MADINGOANE'’S is 
one of South Africa’s most popular 
poets. He is known for his celeb- 
rated poem, “Africa My Beginning.” 


Farouk Asvat 


Possibilities For A Man 
Hunted by SBs 


There’s one of two possibilities 

Either they find you or they don't 

If they don’t it’s ok 

But if they find you 

There’s one of two possibilities 

Either they let you go or they ban you 

If they let you go it’s ok 

But if they ban you 

There’s one of two possibilities 

Either you break your ban or you don’t 

If you don’t it’s ok 

But if you break your ban 

There’s one of two possibilities 

Either they find out or they don’t 

If they don’t it’s ok 

But if they find out 

There’s one of two possibilities 

Either they find you guilty or not guilty 

If they find you not guilty it’s ok 

But if they find you guilty 

There’s one of two possibilities 

Either they suspend your sentence or they jail you 
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abantu biko 
not forgetting 


ongkgoposte mapetla 


the others as they said 


ancestors of africa 

fulanis of nigeria jies of uganda 
eastafrican mbutis abantu tirikis 
you've taken away from us 
spirits of your power 

as ancestors of africa 


nigeria uganda congo & liberia 

leaders have emerged without power 
sufficient 

to help africa shake off this burden 

ancestors of africa 


the strumming of tabane 

the emphasis of bebyi 

traditional cowhide sounds 

from thobejane’s african drums 
medupe’s meditations might have been 
enough music and message 

in the service of all men 

ancestors of africa 


ancestors of africa oh hear our cries 
and rivers and valleys have turned red 
fields and bushes have gone bare 
while you went to ask 

for permit 

tarzan is trekking our bases 

ancestors of africa your black gold has 


E gone 


If they suspend your sentence it’s ok 
But if they jail you 

There’s one of two possisilities 
Either they release you 

Or you fall from the tenth floor 


FAROUK ASVAT is a medical doctor. His first collection of poetry 
is called “The Time Of Our Lives”. 


Bika 
Generally Speaking 


We canon-saluted General De Gaulle 

He packed and left 

Winston Churchill saluted our parade 

And bowed out 

General Eisenhower did not object 

General Spinola lost his generalship in the African 
bush 

Only yesterday 

We marched General Franco goodbye 

The founders of your barracks 

General Botha, General Smuts, General Hertzog 
Left us at ‘Take Cover’ 


Generally speaking 
The last of the Generals is 
A General uprising 


colourful ancestors of africa 
ancestors of africa oh hear our cries 


in the heart of africa africans shall meet as one 
and africa uta swemakiswahili to seal the african bond before 
i die 
how i long to be there 
in that part of you africa 
and drink from the calabash 
umuthi we inkululeko 
before i die 
how i long to be there africa 
where all of africa shall dance marabi 
from the beat malombo 
while elders drink pombe 
from likhamba eligaywe o-makoti 
be-sizwe before i die 
how i long africa 
to see strong warriors singing 
and 
chanting songs of expectation on the 
african soil 
i would be so glad if i too was one 
before i die 
how i long to be loved africa by that 
african woman in africa 
as lonely as the river nile in the blazing 
desert sahara waiting 
for the man of her heart to slip on 
that canemade ring on the finger that 
points out 
the path to our future 
before i die 
how i long africa o swema kiswahili 
to appear african as africa 
have with me a family to love 


Nhlanhla Paul Maake 


Pass Book 


how i love 

this pet 

that drags 

like heavy luggage 
in my moth-eaten 
pocket 

and speaks 

in two languages 
this is 

the encyclopedia 
that knows me 
better than 

i know myself 


what i say 

about me 

bears no credence 
against its arrogant 
language 


it speaks security 
under many laws 
that blind me 

in failure 

to do it 
reverence 


hail that tyrant 

that knows many faces 
all sullen and sulky 
lifting it 

on its throne 

thickly varnished 


i would be glad that i was black with laws 
before i die. of colour 
NARS 
~ f 
a SS 
> SN Mokete Makoanyane 
= \ SK SN a 
= — The Song Of Mosieto 
=“ ae ae 
oh Ya Far in the city of Jo’burg — 
ote se Far in the house of bondage. 
ei BEN NA s2> Far, where my dreams are buried, 
B po ior Where my life records are filed. 
By bee, Where my voice is denied, 


Reach them all. 


; GAZ Far, where my hopes are abandoned. 
i My voice will cry from my grave 
a 1 | D7 For its freedom it will cry, 
c\si| Ay Its harshness will soften the stone hearts, 
\ ' | if) Demolish, burn and kill their souls, 
us Wy! J n Even untie the soul of my enslaver. 

17 pir / Far at Albert Street, my voice will 
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ON A TREK NORTHWARDS RHODES REALISED 


THE IMMENSITY OF THE INTERIOR OF AFRICA 
AND HIS GREATEST AMBITION WAS BORN..-- 
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Newspaper cartoons featured in “The Slaughter of 
Another Golden Calf” an exhibition by Eddie Chambers 
at the Commonwealth Institute in 1985. 
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The Marginalisation Of 
Black Art 


by Eddie Chambers 


Since Creation for Liberation organised the first open art exhibition of 
works by black artists in Britain in 1982, there has been a tremendous 
upsurge of activity from our visual artists. As recent as five years ago, 
exhibitions of work by black artists were a rarity, nowadays they are 
becoming commonplace. The high level of interest in works by black artists 
has been stimulated not only by black patronage but white also. Below, 
EDDIE CHAMBERS, one of Britain’s leading black artists argues that 
patronage from institutions like the GLC is leading to the marginalisation 
of black art. 


Throughout the twenties, as Langston 
Hughes has said, “The Negro was in 
vogue”. White interest in black 
people, especially black artists, writers 
and performers, became a national 
pastime. John Henrik Clarke. 
Faced with the militant peoples of the 
ex-colonial territories, imperialism 
simply switches tactics. Without a 
qualm it dispenses with its flags... this 
means, so it claims, that it is “giving” 
independence to its former subjects, to 
be followed by “aid” for their develop- 
ment. Under cover of such phrases, 
however, it devises innumerable ways 
to accomplish objectives formerly 
achieved by naked colonialism. It is 
this sum total of these modern 
attempts to perpetuate colonialism 
while at the same time talking about 
“freedom”, which has come to be 
known as neo-colonialism. Kwame 
Nkrumah 
Mind your motion, black people, 
You’re heading for sudden destruc- 
tion. 
Black Slate. 
In an article written nearly a year ago, I 
stated the increasingly-held view that 
“art by black people is being acknow- 
ledge and recognised”. Taking this 
observation further, the press release 
for the recent Black Visual Arts Con- 
ference held in Birmingham, opens 
with this paragraph: 


There have been enormous 
strides made in recent years in the 
raising of the profile of black 
artists and their work. Commun- 
ity and mainstream galleries are 
showing increased interest in the 
promotion of exhibitions by black 
artists and there has _ been 
increased press and media cover- 
age of their work. 


With statements such as these fre- 
quently being made, one could be for- 
given for holding the mistaken belief 
that black artists have finally been 
accorded the respect and status for 
which they have been struggling. 

However, the recent police shooting 
of Cherry Groce, and the death of 
Cynthia Jarrett are tragic reminders 


that as black people, we remain oppres- 
sed, exploited, and brutalised. And we 
are deluding ourselves if we believe 
that our artists are receiving better 
treatment. This article then, is another 
look at the so-called “recognition” 
being given to black artists. 

1985 has of course seen an increase in 
the number of temporary outlets for 
the work of black artists. An undisputa- 
ble fact. My suspicion and dissatisfac- 
tion however, centre around the 
motives and reasons for the existence 
of such exhibitions. I would, if I may, 
like to advance the argument that many 
(if not most) of these exhibitions are on 
a par with what John Henrik Clarke 
and Kwame Nkrumah _ observed. 
Namely, that most exhibitions of work 
by black artists exist because of incle- 
ment, patronising white interest. 
Furthermore, such exhibitions repre- 
sent the re-appropriation, the render- 
ing impotent, of black (and therefore 
socio-political) creativity. 

In 1978, with a perception and clarity 
aquired through bitter experience and 
thoughful observation, §Rashead 
Araeen offered what, at the time, must 
have been considered a wholly unpalat- 
able view. Addressing some of the 
issues raised by an exhibition of Afro- 
Caribbean Art, he wrote: 


There will in fact be many such 
exhibitions, supported by the 
establishment, taking place under 
various ethnic titles during the 
coming years... which will 
attempt to re-ethnicise the black 
artist and thereby marginalise 
further his/her role in this society. 

It goes without saying that Araeen 
was correct. But why should he have 
been correct? After all, the late 70’s 
and early 80’s were heady, progressive 
times for black artists. In particular, 
two examples of this spring to mind. 
Firstly, black art students up and down 
the country were putting pencil to 
paper, squeegee to silkscreen, and 
brush to canvas to make a new kind of 
mark. A mark that wasn’t reluctant to 


draw from, and address, the struggles 
of black people. And in London, a 
small group of black cultural activists 
were seriously considering, and work- 
ing on, the idea of a black art gallery. 
An American term, defiant in its 
simplicity, was increasingly being used 
to describe the work of British-based 
black artists. “Black Art” was emerg- 
ing. 

So, faced with progressive, restless, 
and assertive black artists, who 
demanded that their new-found voices 
be heard, the white art world simply 
switched tactics. For years it had 
ignored and marginalised the work of 
Britain’s pioneer black artists, but with 
a crop of articulate, art school trained 
black artists to contend with, the art 
world went for the time-honoured 
European practice of re-appropriation. 
Without a qualm it dispensed with its 
hostile, indifferent attitude, and began 
making liberal, accommodating noises 
and gestures. A previously unknown 
type of creativity, “Ethnic art”, was 
encouraged, and suddenly became a 
familiar and widely practised art form. 
The white establishment created a type 
of person known as an “Ethnic Arts 
Officer”. Black arts administrators 
were trained, and bodies were estab- 
lished to oversee and guide the 
emergence of black art. And white art 
critics began to pay lip service to their 
“favourite” black artists. 

The (white art) establishment 
claimed that it was “assisting” black 
artists. This “assistance” was followed 
by “grant aid” for their development. 
Metropolitan and provincial local gov- 
ernment provided funds, workers, and 
schemes for “Afro-Caribbean” or 
“Ethnic” art. (For months now, I’ve 
been meaning to write an article titled 
“How the GLC undermined and sub- 
verted black creativity”.) Under cover 
of such gestures however, the establish- 
ment devised innumerable ways to 
accomplish objectives formerly 
achieved by blind prejudice and 
racism. It is the sum total of these mod- 
ern attempts to subvert militant black 
creativity, while at the same time talk- 
ing about the “Vision and Voice” of 
black visual arts, that has led to the 
ethnicising (and at the same time mar- 
ginalising) of black art. 

It should also be remembered that 
the present white “interest” and sup- 
port for black artists is little more than 
a temporary vogue, and will pass, just 
as surely as night follows day. 

Take for example, The Thin Black 
Line, an exhibition by black women 
artists in the heartland of the white art 
world, the ICA. Whilst the bulk of the 
work deserves much respect and recog- 
nition, the exhibition itself serves as a 


good example of re-appropriation and 
compromise. Here we have a situation 
in which the work of a dozen or so of 
our strongest women artists is mar- 
ginalised in the most obvious of ways, 
hung as it is along a pokey, cramped, 
altogether unsuitable corridor and 
stairway. If the ICA can play host to the 
likes of artists such as the racially offen- 
sive Robert Mapplethorpe, then why 
are the likes of Claudette Johnson, with 
her stunningly powerful drawings of 
black women, unable to gain access to 
the same space? Furthermore, the 
implications of so many black artists 
being crammed into such a difficult and 
unsuitable space are not pleasant. 

But the betrayal and re-appropria- 
tion of our art has never been a one- 
sided process. All too often, and all too 
quickly, black artists themselves have 
become involved with various projects 
that have had words such as “to- 
kenism”, “careerism”, and “pater- 
nalism” stamped all over them. In the 
case of the so-called “GLC Anti-Racist 
Murals” one assumes that the sup- 
posedly lucrative sums of money 
offered were the incentives used to 
coerce black artists into what can only 
be described as an ill-conceived and 
hollow project. At other times one 
assumes that an increased profile in art 
circles (again, supposedly) is what 
attracts black artists to take part in the 
neutralising of their own creativity. 

It was Marcus Garvey who com- 
mented on the seriousness of collusion 
(conscious or otherwise) with the white 
power structure when he wrote “The 
great stumbling block in the way of 
progress in the race has invariably 
come from within the race itself.” Or, 
to put it another way, the biggest single 
factor that prevents black art from tak- 
ing up its rightful place amongst the cul- 
tural vanguard of the people has invari- 
able been the lack of self-confidence 
and political integrity amongst black 
artists themselves. 

This then is something of the situa- 
tion of black artists in Britain at the pre- 
sent time. It is black artists alone who 
determine the form, functioning and 
future of black art, for better or for 
worse. The final word goes to Araeen: 
“The choice for us is clear. Either we 
accept our marginalised separate 
categories or reject them. The rejec- 
tion will entail hard thinking and com- 
mitment. It would require us to look 
deep into out reality as black people in 
this country...” 


EDDIE CHAMBERS is a well-known visual artist 
who lives and works in London. 
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THE GLC 
THE ROUNDHOUSE PROJECT 


THE CARIBBEAN CRAFT 
CIRCLE 


present 


EXHIBITION Eclipses 


A travelling exhibition reflecting 
the social and political reality of 
the Caribbean and its people 


FEB 18 — 21 


AFRICA CENTRE, 
38 King Street, London WC2 
10am — 5pm 


FEB 25 — 28 


YAA ASANTEWA CENTRE, 


| Chippenham Mews, W9 
10am — 6pm 
MARCH 2 —7 


BRIXTON RECREATION 


CENTRE, 
Brixton Station Rd., SW9 
10am — 6pm 


For further details contact 
The Ethnic Minorities Unit, GLC. 
Telephone 01-633 4270 
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Unfounded 
Hopes 


Digging Deeper — Issues In 
The Miners’ Strike 

Edited by Huw Beynon 
Published by Verso 1985 
Price: £3.95 


Reviewed by Max Farrar 


It’s almost a year since the ignominious 
return to work by the miners; a year in 
which the headlines have been domi- 
nated by the Coal Board’s vengeful 
refusal to re-employ those miners who 
were criminalised by the police, by the 
despairing acceptance of pit closures 
and, above all, by the tortuous split in 
the union. It’s useful to try and take 
stock of the historic confrontation bet- 
ween the NUM and the government, 
and the fourteen articles in Digging 
Deeper provide a wealth of detailed 
information to help us do so. 

A few might have dreamt of revolu- 
tion during the strike. More pragmatic 
souls possibly surfaced the thought that 
a victory for the miners might have pre- 
cipitated the defeat of the government 
and the emergence of something bet- 
ter. Several of these articles show both 
hopes to have been unfounded. Bill 
Schwartz shows how carefully the 
Tories laid their plans; Bob Fryer 
makes it plain that all unions, including 
the NUM, are constitutionally incapa- 
ble of modern political warfare; Colin 
Sweet explains how the “Energy Estab- 
lishment” (oil, electricity, nuclear 
power and coal managements) co-ordi- 
nate their policies; and Jonathon Win- 
terton details the new technology 


which underlies the NCB’s strategy. As. 


a miners’ lodge secretary is quoted as 
saying, while riot clad police massed 
around him, “It’s a hell of a thing this — 
the state; it’s a hell of a thing. A power- 
ful thing.” 

It’s not that these articles describe 
problems that are insurmountable. But 
they do bring home to us how few of the 
underlying issues were actually 
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explained during the fifteen months of 
the strike. Dave Feickert’s sketch of 
how much more coal could be pro- 
duced and sold — if Labour councils 
would use coal instead of oil, and if 
combined heat and power schemes 
were introduced — reminds us that the 
NCB’s central argument, that the coun- 
try doesn’t need so much coal, was 
never satisfactorily answered. 

The miners’ strike, like all decisive 
moments in history, was a struggle for 
power. In such moments the questions 
of political analysis and of the relation- 
ship between the leadership and the 
supporters become even more impor- 
tant than usual. One of the virtues of 
this book is that it provides the kind of 
detailed historical, economic, political 
and social information and analysis 
which is indispensable to successful 
struggle. Almost all the contributors 
resisted the temptation, which must 
have been great as the weather got col- 
der and morale began to drop, to 
simplify the arguments and rally the 
faithful. This is fine testimony to Huw 
Beynon’s role as an editor. 

But the book does pull its punches on 
the issue of leadership and supporters, 
presumably out of an understandable 
desire not to undermine the strike in 
any way. Huw Beynon’s careful intro- 
duction makes some coded critical 
comments on the ballot issue, which 
now need to go further. The left’s 
opposition to ballots often carries with 
it a contempt for the intelligence of 
union members, and it undervalues the 
pervasive demand for democracy 
amongst working class people. If the 
NUM leadership made mistakes — the 
book ignores its failure to adopt a 
proper strategy towards the police — 
the Labour leadership has to be con- 


demned out of hand, rather than gently 
rebuked. 

The crucial question of the degree of 
power exercised by the miners’ suppor- 
ters is the least satisfactory part of the 
book. Loretta Loach’s account of the 
views of two members of the Bentley 
Women’s Action Group is absorbing 
and her reflections, though marred by 
her patronising view that, if “the 
feminist influence prevails these 
women may develop an explanation for 
their own specific world,” are interest- 
ing; but Doreen Massey and Hilary 
Wainwright’s catalogue of supporters 
from the Tory heartlands to the frozen 
north substitutes cheerleading for 
analysis. 

The fact is that neither the rank and 
file miners, nor the women, nor the 
supporters in the country at large were 
ever able to consciously organise them- 
selves for power. This is the problem 
we need to look at today. Part of the 
reason lies with internal disputes in the 
NUM, between left and right and bet- 
ween South Wales and Arthur Scargill. 
The major problem, however, is the 
cult of leadership. The NUM, the 
Labour Party and the revolutionary 
sects all have leaders who prefer to rely 
on their own unfathomable powers to 
lead us to their promised lands, rather 
than engaging themselves with, and 
relying upon, the creative political 
powers of their supporters. 

The irony of this book is that it con- 
tinually celebrates the “new” cap- 
abilities which emerged among the 
strikers and the women in the mining 
communities. That is where power in 
the miners’ strike, began. But it existed 
in many other places as well. I attended 
a meeting during the strike where black 
youth were discussing what to do about 
a proposed mobile police station on 
their frontline. Go for it now, while the 
police are tied up with the miners, said 
one of them, making an acute assess- 
ment of the national balance of forces. 
Just after the recent uprisings in Brix- 
ton, Handsworth and Tottenham, a 
militant miner said to me that his first 
reaction was “If only they’d done it dur- 
ing the strike.” This view, apparently, 
is common in all striking communities. 
They know about power. 

The people of the inner cities who 
surprised miners by their generosity 
may well have been willing to give more 
than money and goodwill. In their pre- 
sent forms, neither the Labour Party 
nor the trade unions can be expected to 
want to see a political connection bet- 
ween inner city and industry, but that is 
what is needed. 


MAX FARRAR is a freelance writer and photo- 
grapher. 


Black Power 
A History Of Negro Revolt 
by CLR James 

Published by Race Today Publications 
Price: £3.50 


Reviewed by Harold Lovell 


A History of Negro Revolt by CLR 
James embarks on what to most people 
would seem to be an impossible mis- 
sion. Certainly, it takes more than a 
generous helping of optimism to 
believe that the struggles of a people 
over two centuries and three continents 
can be condensed into less than 100 
pages without being superficial. Yet 
this little book, first published 47 years 
ago accomplishes its task with literary 
grace, honesty and meticulous logic. 

Overall the book communicates a 
sense of social movement. It possesses 
the compelling grip of a good novel. 
Slogans, platitudes and clichés there 
are none. It is a philosophic account 
rather than a pedantic chronology or 
narrow empirical study, which is good 
news for most readers. 

Rather than presenting each revolt 
as a self-contained event, we get the 
impression of different scenes and acts 
within one unfolding play, with the col- 
onised and enslaved as the central 
characters. The main theme is con- 
stantly developed and re-developed. 

The plot revolves around the conflict 
between capital and labour and it is 
within this context that the race ques- 
tion is posed. But, the essential point 
which comes through is the power of 
human beings through collective 
strength, energy and organisation to 
alter oppressive conditions. There is no 
question of a black struggle isolated 
from the international situation and so 
we see a natural bond of solidarity, for 
example, between the French revo- 
lutionaries fighting the feudal monar- 
chy and the Haitian revolutionaries 
during the latter part of the 18th cen- 
tury. The revolutionary battle cry in 
France of liberty, equality, fraternity 
gave inspiration to Toussaint L’Ouver- 
ture and the revolutionary leadership 
in Haiti and CLR James remarks that 
despite their lack of education and cen- 
turies of human degradation, “they 
achieved a liberality in social aspiration 
and an elevation of political thought 
equivalent to anything that took place 
in France.” 

The active support of the 
revolutionaries in France was crucial to 
the success of the San Domingo revolt 
and similarly, blacks in Haiti contri- 
buted to the success of the French 
Revolution. International solidarity as 


a key factor in the success or failure of 


A HISTORY OF 


CLR JAMES 


a revolutionary struggle is a point well 
developed throughout the book and 
worldwide historical experience con- 
firms the essential truth in this observa- 
tion. 

The main achievement of this book 
could be said to be the fact that it says 
so much in so few pages. To achieve 
this literary economy CLR James suc- 
cessfully cuts to the heart of the vital 
issues. For example, he treats the 
American Civil War with absolute pre- 
cision. The black anti-slavery struggle 
is discussed amid the clash of arms bet- 
ween liberal capitalism in the North 
and the slave-owning plantocracy in the 
South, dispelling the misconceived 
notion that moral considerations were 
at the centre of the conflict. The ques- 
tion, as the two opposing classes con- 
tended for supremacy, was whether the 
new states on the western frontier 
would be based on slavery or on free 
capitalism. On the other hand, the 
basis for a genuinely new future for 
American blacks lay in the control of 
the land, on which they had invested 
centuries of labour, in order to develop 
free and independent communities. 
CLR James comments sadly that while 
the American parliament after the Civil 
War was “busy expropriating the West 
for mining and railway companies, it 
would not touch Southern property for 
the benefit of blacks”. 

The bourgeois class position had 
triumphed. The blacks were emanci- 
pated but were deprived of real power. 
Today in apartheid South Africa, that 
struggle for the control of the land, as a 
basis for control over their lives is a 
central demand of the black majority. 
The method of analysis used by CLR 
James in 1938 is indispensable for 


understanding the real issues at stake in 
South Africa today. The struggle in 
that country has brought onto the 
agenda the very real possibility of a 
black working class victory in one of the 
nerve centres of international 
capitalism. It would be the Haitian 
Revolution of the 20th century. 

If a History of Negro Revolt were 
written today it would undoubtedly 
include a section on the heroic uprising 
in Soweto in 1976, the momentous 
strikes in Durban throughout 1973 and 
the other mass protest actions which 
have all demonstrated the instinctive 
capacity for organisation of a people 
making history. The book recognises 
and teaches that it is not great men who 
determine the course of history, impor- 
tant though their role will be in the ulti- 
mate betrayal or fulfilment of the col- 
lective aspiration, but history is made 
by the intervention of a mass move- 
ment. 

Here and there in this book one finds 
the sardonic touch which CLR James 
uses very effectively to mock black 
characters who, through opportunism 
or malice, have undermined the move- 
ments of the people. He describes the 
betrayers of Denmark Vesey, the black 
American revolutionary leader thus, 
“that mischievous type the house slave, 
who was kindly treated by his master 
and wore his cast off clothes.” 

It is an acknowledged fact that with- 
out a revolutionary theory, there can 
be no revolutionary practice. Hence 
CLR James pays patient attention to 
the ideas that guided the various revolts 
and movements in Africa and the 
Americas. It is in this regard that Mar- 
cus Garvey is brought under close criti- 
cal scrutiny. While recognising the 
immense talent which Garvey had for 
oratory and organisation, some of the 
idealistic misapprehensions are strip- 
ped away and Garvey’s programme is 
called into question. 

This obviously has nothing to do with 
any personal dislike for Garvey, but it 
is cléar that whereas Garvey was able to . 
challenge with admirable courage the 
prevailing racist ideology he offered no 
alternative body of ideas except “Back 
to Africa”. This inspired blacks 
throughout the Americas and Africa, 
but only for a time and eventually the 
movement foundered on the rock of 
disillusionment. For those who study or 
participate in today’s struggles, it is a 
timely warning against the pitfalls of 
populism. 

In this sense the book is a dual tale of 
triumph and tragedy. The tragedy of 
the anti-colonial struggle has been the 
fact that the leadership, like Moses, 
was able to lead the people out of 
Pharaoh’s Egypt but failed to lead them 
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to the promised land. When confronted 
with the question of what to do with the 
bureaucratic colonial state, very few 
countries made any effort to transform 
the old state and build a new democra- 
tic alternative based on the popular dis- 
tribution of power. 

One outstanding exception to this 
dismal record was -Tanzania and CLR 
James in a final chapter appended in 
1970 pays historic tribute to the Arusha 
declaration and the policy of educa- 
tional transformation piloted by Dr 
Julius Nyerere. The fact that Tanzania 
later got caught in the debt trap under- 
lines the fact that though capital today 
has a more modern face, beneath it all 
the source of antagonism remains, with 
the massive transfer of resources from 
the poor countries to the rich and the 
continued control and manipulation of 
prices on the world market by large 
multinationals. It also underscores the 
important need for an international 
socialist alternative committed to help- 
ing poor countries along the road to 
genuine self-determination. 

A History of Negro Revolt should be 
read by every schoolboy and girl in Bri- 
tain. It offers an authoritative counter- 
argument to the entrenched Eurocen- 
tric view of colonial history. It should 
be read by those who want to go 


beyond the analysis given by the press 
and other media of the so-called insta- 
bility in the Third World and the uprs- 
ings in the black townships of South 
Africa or in England. In fact, it is such 
a concise, precise and insightful study, 
it should be read by everyone. 


HAROLD LOVELL is a member of the Antiguan 
Caribbean Liberation Movement. He is currently 
studying law in London. 


A Plethora Of 
Emotions 


Walter Rodney: Poetic Tributes 

by Bogle—L’ Ouverture Publications 
Published by Bogle L’Ouverture Publi- 
cations 1986 

Price: £3.50 (pb) 


Reviewed by Fred D’ Aguiar 


Andrew Salkey’s introduction to this 
anthology of poetric tributes to the 
assassinated Guyanese scholar and 
political activist, Walter Rodney, 
describes the plethora of emotions 
registered by the contributors. These 
range from shock to sorrow to anger. 
Salkey cites example after example of 


the numerous poetic styles employed to 
that end, but without limiting them- 
selves to the emotive. He shows the 
poems grappling with questions 
directly related to Rodney’s ideas and 
the conditions surrounding his politi- 
cally motivated murder. 

The foreword by David Dabydeen 
takes up this point in a suitably overt 
political way. He shifts the emphasis 
away from the poems and onto Rodney 
himself. Dabydeen not only shows 
Rodney to be aware of the personal risk 
he ran by remaining in the “centre of 
struggle”, but proves that he believed 
risking his life was an integral part of his 
commitment to Guyanese politics. 

Jan Carew’s long and engaging poem 
sets the tone of this important anthol- 
ogy. 

Walter, Walter, 

you were a roots-man, 

grounding with the brothers 
during moon bursts 

deep inside gullies 

of the Rasta Man’s suffering, 

a scholar-man, a _ renaissance 
Guyana-man. 

The intellectual activity of the scho- 
lar is earthed in the practical setting of 
a political commitment at a grass-roots 
level — the ‘groundings’ to which the 
poem refers, alluding too, to one of 


THE BEST IN BLACK WRITING FROM ALLISON & BUSBY 


Chester Himes 


Chester Himes’s two ace detectives 
Coffin Ed Johnson and Grave Digger Jones 
are back in 5 blistering Harlem thrillers! 

A RAGE IN HARLEM 

THE REAL COOL KILLERS 

COTTON COMES TO HARLEM 

THE CRAZY KILL 


New in March 
THE HEAT’S ON 


£7.95 hb/£2.95 pb each 


BROTHERS 
AND 
KEEPERS 


John Edgar Wideman a 


Two brothers — two destinies. 


“John Wideman’s hard-hitting, loose-limbed 


documentary account of his brother’s life 
and crime .... deserves a place on the 


same shelf as Malcolm X’s Autobiography and 


Richard Wright’s Native Son.” — Guardian 
£9.95 hb/£4.95 pb 


BIRD AT MY 


WINDOW 
Rosa Guy 


Her brilliant first novel, now available again. 
“A hauntingly vivid portrayal of Harlem life 


in the 50s” — The Voice 
£3.95 pb 


Available from all good booksellers or, 
in case of difficulty, direct from 
Allison & Busby, 6a Noel St, 
London WIV 3RB. 


hme: C,L.R. JAMES: HIS 


Forthcoming — March 1986 


Two mayor books for the Spring — 
C.L.R. James on his favourite sport and 
other writers on C.L.R. James. 


y CRICKET 


C.L.R. James 
The very best of his 
cricket writing over 

the last 50 years. 


£9.95 hb 


N 


LIFE AND WORK 


Edited by Paul Buhle 


Walter Rodney, Robert Hill, Basil Wilson, 
Sylvia Wynter, Vincent Harding, Wilson 
Harris, E.P. Thompson and many others 

discuss James's political work, his writing 
and the inspiration he has provided. 


£9.95 hb/£4.95 pb A &B 
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Rodney’s books of that title. 

Carew’s poem heralds revolution as 
a logical end of Rodney’s contribution 
to Guyanese politics, a revolution 
guided by the example of his life and his 
ideas. This poem, among others, por- 
trays what Rodney stood for and the 
nature of his loss while being shot 
through with the feelings of someone 
who has experienced a_ personal 
tragedy. This subtle negotiation bet- 
ween the public and the private is not 
brought off successfully by poems 
which lean too much on catch-phrases 
and worn slogans to say what they 
mean. 

Cecil Rajendra’s Hour of Assassins 
dramatises these two conflicting drives 
most starkly of all. For example, he 
sees a quirky, astrological and place- 
name coincidence he shares with Rod- 
ney, (he was born in the same year as 
Rodney and lives in Georgetown, 
Malaysia as opposed to Georgetown, 
Guyana), as no accident but part of a 
larger, historical purpose. Both are 
born “in the cauldron/of colonialism”, 
though, “10,000 miles apart”. Both 
have made a lifelong commitment to 
the same end, namely the overthrow of 
imperialism at home and abroad. Their 
relationship functions for him as an 
international link-up by the oppressed 
against an equally internationalist 
oppression. Rajendra asks, 

Dear Brother Walter 

what can I say 

to record your loss 

or fill the crater 

gouged by your departure? 
And how can I still hope? 

The questions are rhetorical. The 
poet isn’t really in a quandary. Rather, 
his sense of loss is great. He is tem- 
porarily floored. He recovers his poise 
to deliver a solid prescription for the 
malady of the times, 

take up Walter’ s cudgel 
steel your souls for 

a no-holds-barred struggle 
or prepare your bodies 

for a premature internment. 

Ultimately the poems that win over 
are those which circumscribe a minia- 
ture, personal world of loss, admitting 
a little anger in flashes of political spell- 
casting and threats. §Accabre 
Huntley’s, John Agard’s, Marina Max- 
well’s, Andrew Salkey’s, Martin Car- 
ter’s, Edward Brathwaite’s and Grace 
Nichols’. Stewart Brown’s distinctive 
allegorical piece presents an Abiku- 
like political myth with Rodney as 
“spirit-child” of his generation. David 
Dabydeen’s poem focuses on parody- 
ing Burnham: a figure in an acute state 
of egomania and megalomania. Grace 
Nichols’ use of heavy irony to comment 
on Rodney’s spiritual indestructibility 


cree Mocks ortiinie paewrOne | ananaioRuRuaeasbe enonmaKeR | °°". achain ofldayen that of his ideas is a “light” taken 
up by other contributors. For example, 
John Agard’ s “words, still burning 
bright” in his excellently pitched emo- 
tional poem. 

Some of the poems are not served by 
their use of archaic phrasing (thees and 
thous) though the striving toward a 
“reverent tone is gained. Poems which 
retain a firm secular based without los- 
ing their humanitarianism, such as Lin- 
ton Kwesi Johnson’s Reggae Fi Radni, 
work best. Received phrases encapsu- 
late the arguments around Rodney’s 
death in stanzas that are interspersed 
with an emotional refrain mourning his 
loss outright. Johnson repeats ‘histri 
weight’ as ‘histri wait’ so that both its 
material and epoch-making senses are 
carried. 

The majority of the contributors live 
outside Guyana, not just in confirma- 
tion of the fact that there are more 
Guyanese living abroad than in 
Guyana, since many of the contributors 
are nationals of other countries, but 
more to the fact that Rodney appealed 
to a broad international front 
uniformly opposed to imperialism 
wherever it appears. 


Fred D Aguiar | is a Guyanese poet his collection 
of poem, “Mama Dot”, was recently published. 


Reclaiming 


Jamaica 


Chain of Days 

by James Berry 

Published by Oxford University 
Press, 1985 

Price: £4.95 


Reviewed by Mervyn Morris 


James Berry has been living in England 
since 1948. Some of these poems deal 
with life in England, struggles in love, 
encounters with ignorance and pre- 
judice. A few pieces record the out- 
siderdom, similar but different, of a 
black Jamaican in the USA. In the 
strongest work in this volume Berry re- 
examines — reclaims — his Jamaican 
past, a colonial childhood in rural 
Jamaica, relationships with his family 
and with other people in the village. 
Fascinated recall of Jamaica is central 
to three of the six sections, Chain of 
Days, Reconsidering and Thinking 
Back on Yard Time, and it figures 
elsewhere in this collection. 

When Berry is at his considerable 
best, vivid evocation often blends with 
an apparent emotional openness. 

On a summer road under 
swinging palms 


a chain of days showed me 
bewildered. 


I keep back the pig’ s squeal 

or the young ram’s holler 

when my father takes out their 
balls 

with his own razor. 

Water I pour washes my father’s 
hands. 

I wish my father would speak. 

I wish my father would use 
magic words I know he knows. 

I wish my father would touch me. 

There is a great deal happening here. 
The persona longs to be lovingly 
acknowledged by a father represented 
as indifferent; but, identifying with the 
animals, also expresses fear of emascu- 
lation — “touch” is therefore disturb- 
ingly ironic — and hints at his own com- 
plicity; he keeps back the squeal and 
the holler, he pours the water. 

Berry sometimes writes very well 
indeed. As also, for example, in this 
neat Caribbean proverb poem reflect- 
ing on mortality and age-old responses 
to the fact of it: 

If yu cahn mek plenty yeyewater 
fi funeral, start a-bawl early mor- 
nin. 

He can be deftly satirical, as in In 
God’s Greatest Country, 1945 (USA) 
and On an Afternoon Train from Pur- 
ley to Victoria, 1955 (UK). But some of 
the poems are rhetorically obvious. 
And Berry sometimes seems to me 
heavy-handed, asin J Am Racism, In-a 
Brixtan Markit, Speech for Alternative 
Creation, or archly didactic, as in New 
Reading Like Rebellion. He is at his 
weakest when he seems self-con- 
sciously aware of his non-Caribbean 
British audience and when most evi- 
dently determined to teach. When 
apparently preoccupied with memory, 
discovery, celebration, the work is 
more engaging (and no doubt more 
effectively instructive). 


= 
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As in his previous collection — Frac- 
tured Circles (New Beacon, 1979) and 
Lucy’s Letter and Loving (New 
Beacon, 1982) — he offers us some 
poems in creole (including one more 
letter from Lucy). The creole is more 
convincing when it sounds like drama- 
tic transcription, whether of speech in 
Jamaica (as in most of the proverb 
poems) or of a Black British version (as 
in Two Black Labourers on a London 
Building Site). 1 find the Lucy “voice” 
an uncomfortable mixture, made less 
attractive by the moralistic nudging: 
Darlin’, when real person get 
seen 
in black figure, like when real 
human get known in white figure, 
is celebration, is teatime all roun’, 
or rum an’ blackcurrant. 
Whether writing creole or “stan- 
dard” or an artful mixture of the two, 
James Berry (like other writers) faces 
as a recurrent problem the effective 
management of tone. At his best he is 
profoundly rewarding. 


MERVYN MORRIS is a Jamaican poet, literary 
and theatre critic. He is senior lecturer in English 
at the University of the West Indies, Jamaica. 
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Transatlantic 
View 


This Island Now 

by Peter Abrahams 

Published by Faber & Faber 
(London & Boston), 1985 (revised 
edition). 

Price: £3.95 


The View From Coyaba 

by Peter Abrahams 
Published by Faber & Faber 
(London & Boston), 1985 
Price:£4.25 


Reviewed by Edward Baugh 


When Peter Abrahams took up resi- 
dence in Jamaica in 1959, he had 
already established a reputation as a 
novelist for his portrayals of white rac- 
cism and the beleaguered situation of 
the black man, particularly in his native 
South Africa. In This Island Now, his 
Jamaican novel so to speak, first pub- 
lished in 1966, he extended his reflec- 
tion on the black struggle by examining 
that struggle in the peculiarities of its 
Caribbean context. Now, after a 
silence of nearly 20 years, he takes a 
wide and long perspective on the strug- 
gle, a perspective which reviews, sums 
up and advances his life’s work. It is a 
transatlantic, Pan-African perspective, 
as, in The View From Coyaba, he 
ranges in geography from an island in 
the Caribbean to the southern USA, to 
West and East Africa, and in time from 
the Amerindian pre-history of the 
Caribbean, before the unwilling arrival 
of the African, to 1980, when the black 
man still seems to have learned so little 
from his history, and young, under- 
privileged blacks are gunning down one 
another in the streets of Kingston in the 
name of political tribalism. 

This Island Now has stood up well 
against the passage of years. It is 
perhaps even more timely now than it 
was on first publication, which is 
another way of saying that it was 
perhaps ahead of its time in 1966. 
Besides, with the distancing of time, 
some readers close to the “action” may 
be able to contemplate the novel more 
dispassionately now than they might 


have been able to do then. Given. 


developments in the Caribbean in the 
last 20 years, one appreciates all the 
more how accurately Abrahams had 
diagnosed the socio-political ailment of 
the islands. 

Towards the end of Coyaba, there is 
a comment made by one of the charac- 
ters on the Michael Manley type of “ex- 
periment” in Jamaica in the 1970's, a 
comment which casts a clarifying light 


on what Abrahams had imagined in 
Island. 

“I think there is something odd 
about a government setting out a 
course of social revolution in the 
way this one has. No government 
of a society as divided by deeply 
entenched colour and_ class 
interests as this can seriously 
expect to transform that society 
by way of consensus. It cannot be 
done; dominant people and clas- 
ses always fight to hold on to what 
they have, no matter how it was 
acquired.” 

Island records the rise to power of a 
leader seized of this truth, a shrewd, 
calculating man, fired by the cause of 
changing a “state of affairs where a tiny 
white minority is in control of the key 
areas of real power in the land.” 

The story moves well and is tightly 
plotted. Through representative 
characters, Abrahams weighs and 
balances nicely the various reactionary 
power-interests and the institutions of 
social authority which the revolutio- 
nary leader, Albert Josiah, finds it 
necessary to win over or nullify. The 
point of view of each is fairly presented, 
thus ensuring a sense of the essential 
difficulty, even dilemma, of the 
revolutionary thrust. There are no 
stock devils. For example, Freeways, 
the former Prime Minister and Minister 
of Financial Affairs, and the most likely 
challenger to Josiah for the Presidency, 
is described as “a tall, willowy white 
islander, distinguished in appearance, 
with a bluff open friendly face, twinkl- 
ing blue eyes, and a deep and genuine 
love for the island and its people.” 

Not surprisingly, Josiah’s single- 
minded progress towards liberating the 
black masses becomes increasingly a 
progress towards making them into his 
prisoners. Ironically, he comes more 
and more to resort to the same kind of 
cynical manipulation of the people’s 
simplicity as he had found their neo- 
colonial masters guilty of. So we are 
left, as far as the story goes, with either 
a case of bitter, even bleak necessity, or 
an impossible situation. 

Coyaba, by contrast, ends optimisti- 
cally, with a vision of black hope that 
might even seem utopian, a vision that 
eschews the sort of revolutionary con- 
frontation and action depicted in Island 
and engages “survival options other 
than those which evolved from the 
great Western European awakening.” 
The option advocated at the end of the 
novel is that of withdrawal from the 
world of white power and values, “as 
fully as is humanly possible, and for as 
long as is necessary, in order to free 
ourselves from that long occupation of 
our minds.” It is not a question of black 


separatism, or the cultivation of any 
mystique of blackness. “It is not being 
against anything or anybody; it is not 
anti-Westernism, not anti-capitalism or 
anti-Marxist. It is, quite simply, being 
for us, first, second, third and last.” 

The vision is articulated, albeit 
rather didactically, by the young man 
who, at the end of the novel, is prepar- 
ing to return to Uganda, the fall of 
Amin being imminent, to undertake 
the experiment in constructive with- 
drawal. He is a medical doctor who had 
been actively involved in the Algerian 
war of independence. Of a Marxist 
leaning, he had helped his father, a 
Christian missionary, escape from the 
wrath directed by Amin’s troops 
against him and the church which he 
had built up over many years of selfless 
service. The sonis, at first, understand- 
ably impatient of the father’s approach 
to the question of the black struggle, 
seeing it as too accommodating and 
compromising. But in the spirited 
debates between the two, which form 
the climax of the drama of ideas played 
out by the novel, the son begins to see 
the integrity and toughness, the inde- 
pendence of spirit, in the tradition of 
stubborn survival and faith which the 
father represents. And the vision of 
hope which the son articulates at the 
end is born out of the meeting of their 
two minds. 

The father, Jacob Brown, descen- 
dant of Jamaican runaway slaves, 
graduate of a black university in 
Atlanta, where he had come under the 
influence of WEB DuBois, is the cent- 
ral character of the novel. It is signific- 
ant enough that Abrahams, in the wide 
and long perspective of his view from 
Coyaba (the Arawak counterpart of 
“heaven” and the name of Abrahams’ 
residence in the hills overlooking 
Kingston, which is the same location as 
the novel’s Coyaba), chooses a Christ- 
ian missionary as his protagonist. 
Abrahams well knows that Christianity 
was an important instrument in the col- 
onisation of the African, but he can 
also see the virtue that the black man 
has found in it and has brought to it. As 
David Brown says, accepting his 
father’s God: “The way I see it now, 
yes, my God too. He’s not the God they 
used as an instrument for conquest and 
power. He’s Dad’s God who is in every- 
thing, the wind and the air and the 
earth and the water.” 

The larger part of the narrative is the 
story of Jacob Brown’s missionary 
work, in Liberia and Uganda, and its 
contribution to “the many-sided strug- 
gles of black people in the twentieth 
century.” The action drags a little in the 
early stages, but becomes more arrest- 
ing as it develops, and the violence and 


horror of “the Nubian” are well 
realised. But Abrahams’ imagination 
seems to be more taken with ideas in 
themselves, rather than, say, with the 
exploration of character or with the 
possibilities of language. We do not go 
to him for a richly textured or 
“nuanced” prose, or for the awed sense 
of the complexity and mystery of indi- 
vidual personality which we get from 
the greatest novels in the realist tradi- 
tion. By and large, the most -mind- 
engaging moment in Coyaba are those 
in which two persons debate some 
ideological issue. Abrahams is good at 
conveying the dialectical tension of two 
sides in an argument. What we don’t 
get much of is an integration of these 
ideas into the fibre of the narrative as a 
whole. Still, this reservation does not 
seriously detract from the achievement 
of Coyaba as a worthy continuation of 
Abrahams’ mellowing contribution to 
the struggle. 


EDWARD BAUGH is a Jamaican poet and liter- 
ary critic. He is currently Professor of English at 
the University of the West Indies, Jamaica. 


The Poet as 
Novelist. . . 
a Review? 


Carnival 

by Wilson Harris 
Published by Faber 
Price: £10.95 


Reviewed by Stewart Brown 


To set this review in context I must con- 
fess to a heresy: I have never been able 
to engage with Wilson Harris’s fiction. 
I am one of those who have always 
found it difficult, frustrating, opaque, 
impenetrable. I have struggled through 
the novels out of duty and in the hope 
that finally things will come clear. They 
never have. I have always known that 
this was due to some lack on my part: a 
lack of wit, a lack of imagination, a lack 
of the common ground — cultural, 
mythological and historical — that 
must be present before the creative 
dialogue between reader and text that 
uncovers meaning can begin to take 
place. 

As reader I have been trying to dic- 
tate the terms on which I should dis- 
cover those meanings: I have been try- 
ing to impose my own sense of the way 
narrative should unfold on texts that 
were written according to very diffe- 
rent perceptions of the novel. Part of 
the problem has been that Harris has 
been presented as part of “Caribbean 
Literature”, a body of work that has 
almost entirely engaged a socio-realist 
mode of narration, focusing on the his- 
torical, political and sociological events 
and issues of what Derek Walcott calls 
“linear history”. That is to say, they 
have attempted to reconstruct or fabri- 
cate the social flux of particular times 
and places in order to explore the 


effects of “real” historical events on 


individuals or groups of people. Writ- 
ers like Naipaul, Lamming, Selvon, 
Lovelace, Hearne, different.as they are 
in SO many ways, have all accepted that 


narrative convention, that schema of 


experience that is the socio-realist 
frame round reality. 

Harris has always rejected that 
“frame”, always rejected that reduc- 
tion of reality to the tangible, quantifi- 
able, containable evidence that is the 
stuff of history. For Harris there has 
always been much more to life, to 
truth, to the experience of people, than 
that. Walcott proposed that the alter- 
native to the embalming conventions of 
socio-realism for Caribbean writers 
was to develop a consciousness of their 
unique position as chroniclers of a New 
World, what he called an Adamic con- 
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FICTION 

PRODIGAL PUBLICATION DATE. 
By lvor Osbourne MARCH 1986 
256pp. 234x156mm. ISBN 0947638 13X Cased £8.95 


ISBN 0947638 148 Paper £3.95 


“In London | had roomed with another West Indian, a Barbadian who very luckily as he said, had been 
recruited in Barbados to work on the buses. Whatever became of him | don’t know. We were great pals 
fora time. It was with him that | fled London Transport to Birmingham. | would never have had the courage 
to jump ship like that, all on my own. He was a weedy little fellow but full of sounk. Always laughing. 
Always strutting around like a cock. | remember his big bulging eyes and his flat shiny black nose, and with 
his trousers off, the way his bony knees hung like great knots on his legs. . . and his long, spindly black 
arms. He had obviously suffered from malnutrition early in his life — a casualty of the war.” 


One of lvor Osbourne’s gifts as a novelist is his brilliant portrayal of Characters and the depth and honesty 
with which he searches their innermost; their consciousness, mind, heart and soul. 


PRODIGAL his new novel — is a narrative story of a Jamaican, John Brown, marrooned on the Island 
prison called Stalag. How and why he got there is the story of this powerful and evocative novel. John 
Brown came to England and got a degree and went back to Jamaica, where his life begins to unfold, taking 
on the complex preoccupation in life, his life. He returns to a changed Country, with a veneer of anglicisa- 
tion. Fundamentally John Brown's psyche — “the Cosmos” — is a tortuous piece of Macrame and the 
novel is an exploration of this psyche. 


FICTION 

SECRETS OF THE SAPODILLA PUBLICATION DATE. 
By David Simon April 1986 
300pp. 234x156mm. ISBN 0947638 32 6 cased £9.95 


ISBN 0947638 33 4 Paper £3.95 


“. . . Here dead people is still alive; people we tink is alive, dead long time; an tomorrow already gone 
yesterday. Is soh tings happen on Small Island. . . Me remember how dem white people in England did 
keep tell me bout class consciousness and ting for revolution to tek place. But here, we just need dem 
stories bout di jewel. Dem don’t understan dat we meking revolution on we own cultural terms. We cut- 
ting arse di way we wan cut arse. Because rebellion plant in we consciousness from dit time Lefme bury 
di jewel.” 


In Secrets Of The Sapodilla, Simon, uses a fictitious Caribbean Island known as Small Island portrays the 
history of Grenada using mythology, folklore and science-fiction. The novel opens with a bizarre burying 
of a mysterious jewel (really the heart of the Goddess Sanyaka) by the Caribs. 


Secrets Of The Sapodilla is a very successful Novel. It’s a microcosm of the Third World where Mr Simon 
uses Small Island to explore spirituality and the struggle for total and true Independence in a realism that 


is outside that of Europe. 
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sciousness. Walcott looked to the poets | 


of South America for examples of the 
Adamic consciousness at work — writ- 
ers like Pablo Neruda, Octayio Paz, 
Cesar Vallejo — poets whose work is 
live with an energy drawn from a con- 
ception of the human experience that 
was more mystery than evidence. Har- 
ris — whose heartland Guyana is of 
course a South American nation — is 
an Adamic novelist in that sense. He 
has attempted to probe beyond the 
mundane, the ordinary experience of 
men-in-their-place-in-their-time to 
understand the deeper, the darker (in 
every sense) energies that have moved 
them. 

Just as Walcott looked to Latin 
America, so Harris’s fiction sits much 
more comfortably in the magical-realist 
tradition of South American writers 
whose work has only recently been 
available in English translation, most 
notably that of Borges and Marquez. 
The realm of the fabulous, the mysti- 
cal, the supernatural are, for these writ- 
ers, as for Harris, the realm of reality. 
Marquez has often voiced his surprise 
at the impact his intermingling of the 
fantastic and the mundane has had ona 
European readership, remarking that, 
as far as he is concerned, he.is only rep- 
resenting the experienced reality of 
most people. Harris, too, is no esoteric 
fantasist, his work is rooted in the ways 
of seeing of a people trapped between 
jungle and ocean, between drudgery 
and dream, between mythology and 
microtechnology. Seen in the context 
of a South American magical-realist 
tradition Harris’s work is much easier 
to comprehend, to read. He no longer 
seems a freak, an incoherent visionary, 
but emerges, rather, as a_ truly 
revolutionary writer, an outrider of 
the Adamic spirit. 

In Carnival, his latest novel, Harris 
explores the self-dramatising, masking 
process which individuals adopt to cope 
with that synthesis of the fantastic and 
mundane that is the ordinary flux of 
their life’s journey towards death. He 
develops the metaphor of Carnival as a 
ritual which formalises that process. 
The novel would be ill served by a 
review which either tried to reduce it to 
a simple “message” or which attempted 
to précis its complexities and contor- 
tions. Rather one can illustrate the 
quality of the novel, the intensity of the 
writing, in the way that one might cite 
an extract from a poem: 

It was a luminous red ball of a 
sun when the mother was slain by 
the child. Queen Jennifer stepped 
out of a shower, out of a water- 
fall, out of an ocean, into the bed- 
room. I was lying half-asleep, 
half-awake, on her bed. She 


handcuffed me to her body as to 
the mast of a ship. My father 
came on to the deck and touched 
her lightly. “You’re the loveliest 
creature on earth Jennifer,” he 
said. Indeed lightning had struck, 
had congealed. She was beauti- 
ful. She turned to him and to me 
and she smiled. 

Such brilliantly poetic imagery 
suggests another, related, context in 
which Harris’s work can be more com- 
fortably read — that of the poet’s 
novel. Much poetry operates by a kind 
of fragmented image logic very diffe- 
rent from conventional fiction and yet 
we are able to accommodate the shifts, 
elisions and dissonances of that manner 
of writing within the narrative frame we 
have conventionally put round poetry. 


We have been trained to read that par- | 


ticular genre of literature in such a way 
that we can look for the connections, 
the resonances, the patternings that tie 
a poem together. Indeed perceiving 
such connections may be one of the 
particular joys of reading poetry. 
Often, when visionary poets write fic- 
tion they transfer — in more or less 


Anti-Hero 


Chaka 

by Thomas Mofolo 
Published by Heinemann 
Price: £2.25 (pb) 


Reviewed by Cary] Phillips 


Thomas Mofolo was born in Lesotho in 
1878. His novel Chaka was completed 
in 1909 but remained unpublished until 
1925, and it was only in 1931 that it was 
translated into English. It now appears 
in a slightly more accessible transla- 
tion, the previous one having been a lit- 
tle “biblical” in its choice of language. 


modified forms — the image-logic 


structure of their poetry to their novels. 
I am thinking particularly of people like 
Peter Redgrove and D.M Thomas, 
British writers best known for poetry 
which is intensely imagistic and steeped 
in mystery and wonder, whose novels 
have been written out of the same 
charged sensibility and require the 
same intensity of reading. Wilson Har- 
ris, of course, began his writing career 
as a visionary poet and I find the idea of 
his novels as long poems a particularly 
useful one in terms of changing my 
head, as it were, in my approach to 
them. 

I cannot paraphrase or review Wil- 
son Harris’s Carnival then as conven- 
tional novel but can respond to and 
proclaim the poetry of much that it con- 
tains: the images, the ideas, the energy 
of the writing tantalise the imagination 
of this dull reader in a way that most 
kitchen sinks, socio-realist fiction 
never can. 


STEWART BROWN is a poet and literary critic. A 
retired teacher, he now lives in Wales. 


The story of the great Zulu chief is a 
familiar one, it having received consid- 
erable literary attention by other Afri- 
can writers, including Senghor and 
Kunene. The rise to power of a king’s 
bastard son, his assumption of the 
throne, and subsequent descent, after 
some great national victories on the 
battlefield, into a morally corrupt man 
and ruler, places Chaka near the head 
of a tradition of characters who can be 
loosely summed up as anti-heroes. He 
eventually dies at the hands of his own 
people, his prediction of their South 
African future on his lips. “You are kil- 
ling me in the hope that you will be 
kings when I am dead, whereas you are 
wrong, that is not the way it will be 
because ‘umulungu’, the white man, is 
coming, and it is he who will rule you, 
and you will be his servants.” 

The novel is written in a style that 
easily accommodates the two dominant 
influences upon Mofolo — the Victo- 
rian tradition of the “visible ” narrator, 
and the African tradition of the moral 
tale. Therefore a concluding paragraph 
can begin, “In this chapter we find that 
it is indeed true that the fruit of sin is 
amazingly bitter. . .” It is a tribute to 
both Mofolo’s writing, and his trans- 
lator’s skill, that the modern reader can 
feel both comfortable and engaged 
with what has become a somewhat out- 
moded way of addressing the narrative | 
art. | 
Given the contemporary state of 
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modern African politics, it is not dif- 
ficult to imagine why this novel, in fact 
the whole Chaka story, continues to 
exert a powerful hold on the imagina- 
tion of both the African writer and 
reader. Like all good art, it offers us a 
mirror in which we can see not only the 
past, but the present and perhaps even 
the future. 


CARYL PHILLIPS was born in St. Kitts and grew 
up in Britain. He is a well known playwright and 
author of the award winning novel. “The Final 
Passage”. 


Race,Sex And 
Politics 


Jean Rhys: Still Waiting For The 
Future 

Tales of the Wide Caribbean 

by Jean Rhys 

Published by Heinemann 


Reviewed by Janice Shinebourne 


The republication of some of Jean 
Rhys’ short stories give them a second 
airing in the 80’s. The advantage of this 
is that they do not appear in the shadow 
of her last novel Wide Sargasso Sea 
which brought her _ international 
acclaim at the end of the 60’s (she was 
to die at the age of 78 only a few years 
later). Following this success her pub- 
lisher rushed out the three novels and 
three collections of stories she had writ- 
ten mostly as a young woman in the 20’s 
and 30’s. They unloaded onto the read- 
ing public what it had taken Jean Rhys 
a lifetime to produce. 

The dust has.not settled on her repu- 
tation yet, a reputation that still suffers 
from the peculiar colours of colonial 
exoticism which has fused Europe and 
the Caribbean. Then too, when she was 
young and wanted desperately to write 
and be a writer, she adopted the chic, 
introverted postures of Parisian expat- 
riate café society which the literary 
wolf, Ford Maddox Ford, taught her. 
Literary chic and her ethnic exoticism 
as a white Caribbean creole blended 
two exotic flowers bred in two different 
climates into an irresistible perfume. 
Critics have fought over her. Two ques- 
tions have divided them: Was she a 
European or Caribbean writer? Was 
she a coward or a courageous woman? 
Put simply, they were all asking: Who is 
she? The claims and counter-claims 
raged not only in the 70’s but as soon as 
her work began to appear in the 20’s. 

The relationship between Europe 
and the Caribbean was a subject which 
haunted her writing for half a century. 
Critics have claimed it is symbolic of 
the conflicting values (of all kinds of 


specific sorts) represented by two 
places. They say much the same about 
her portrayal of the relationship vet- 
ween men and women, and her por- 
trayal of black and white people. As a 
result it has become possible for any- 
one to assign whatever values they wish 
to this variety of “differences” in her 
work. It all points to a single fact: that 
there are a multitude of elements critics 
cannot picture as a familiar whole. 

What do these stories tell us? There 
is either a concrete or fantastic but 
always intense link which exists inter- 
changeably in them between race, sex 
and politics. The links are so powerful 
and understated they blur, as in the 
stories with a strong Caribbean setting: 
Pioneers On Pioneers, The Day They 
Burned the Books, Fishy Waters, and 
Goodbye Marcus, Goodbye Rose. 
Their qualities echo in stories with a 
strong European setting: Till Sep- 
tember Petronella, Mannequin, and La 
Grosse Fifi where European class con- 
flicts replace Caribbean ones. Rhys’s 
ability to penetrate deep into the heart- 
land of class conflicts in both Caribbean 
and European society, both singly and 
simultaneously, is not possessed by any 
other European or Caribbean writer. 
Race, sex and politics comprise a corn- 
erstone of formative humanity: this 
dilemma is presented as a series of rid- 
dles for the reader to solve in these 
stories. No answers are given, only the 
experiences are presented with urgent 
commitment to recording them. 

None of her stories can be read and 
wholly understood individually. You 
have to make daring links between 
them. They challenge you to define and 


distinguish between fact and fantasy, 
past and future, instinct and rational- 
ity. They also ask you to explain the 
links between all those poles of being 
within the parameters of the human 
experience they describe. That experi- 
ence is an intensely lived Caribbean 
childhood accompanied by an equally 
intensely lived exile in Europe with 
risky forays into assimilation, and then 
the pursuit of a particular sort of free- 
dom which can both exorcise and 
sanctify the sufferings and happinesses 
of those experiences. You need to 
enter wholly into all those experiences 
because she writes not like a fiction wri- 
ter but like a playwright, for acting. 

Jean Rhys was, in some important 
senses, one of the individual forerun- 
ners of the Caribbean people who were 
to come to Europe later in large num- 
bers. She made her experiences have 
an impact here through the devices of 
writing and the literary establishment. 
The generation who came en masse 
later are still making their impact in a 
greater variety of ways than was possi- 
ble in her time. She was only just begin- 
ning to enter into a dialogue with them 
when she died. In her autobiography 
Smile Please she was just beginning to 
talk to the future. It remains to be seen 
whether the pitfalls of experience she 
mapped out here hold any lessons for 
the future, whether the future will talk 
back. 


JANICE SHINEBOURNE is a Guyanese 
writer. 
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Hogarth’s Blacks: Images of Blacks in 
Eighteen Century English Art 

by David Dabydeen 

Published by Dangaroo Press 
(Denmark and U.K.) 

Price: £12.95, (hb) £6.95 (pb). 


Reviewed by Bob Stewart 


William Hogarth (1697 — 1764) was 
one of the most important painters of 
18th century Britain. He started out as 
an apprenticed silverplate engraver, 
and later established his own business 
as a designer and printer of tradecards 
and business bills. He felt his talent 
constricted by this line, however, and 
in the late 1720’s turned to oil painting. 
The poverty of his east London child- 
hood caused not only a lifelong anxiety 
about money, but also provided the 
experience that was the basis for his 
criticism of the commercialism of 
British society. It was a society in which 
he saw the cash nexus as infecting all 
aspects of human relationships. His 
major themes were social: satire of the 
upper class, compassion for the com- 
mon people. He became the first 
English artist, contests David Daby- 
deen, to paint the ordinary and the 
poor in a serious and sympathetic way. 
And crucial to his purposes — satire 
and social commentary — is the pre- 
sence of blacks on his canvas. Daby- 
deen sets out not only to pay attention 
to the blacks in Hogarth’s work, a pre- 
sence largely ignored by other scholars, 
but to show how the black is a key to 
unlocking his narrative puzzles. 

After a concise introduction and an 
informative biographical note on 
Hogarth, Dabydeen gives us 23 pages 
(including illustrations) entitled Blacks 
in Eighteenth Century English Art and 
Society. It is a fine chapter historically 
and analytically, focusing on the con- 
ventional use of blacks as servants or 
pets for the aristocracy in English 
painting. The only weakness in the 
chapter is the final paragraph, which 
raises questions about the “psychologi- 
cal and sexual politics and neuroses” in 
18th century British society. In a book 
in which no assertion is made that is not 
carefully evidenced or illustrated, or no 
other questions asked without some 
suggestion of solutions, Dabydeen here 
does not offer any ideas or leads 
towards answers, and appears in con- 
text to be merely provocative. 

This momentary lapse, however, 
points out in clear relief how carefully 
documented and illustrated the book is 
in general. The main section of the vol- 


ume consists of a review of Hogarth’s 
treatise, Analysis of Beauty, and a 
detailed study of eight of his major 

works, which the painter rendered as 

narrative series rather than single can- 

vases. Dabydeen shows himself to be a 

disciplined scholar who does not allow 

himself to digress in his analysis of the ' 
works from his attempt to answer his 

central question of the meaning of the 

black presence in Hogarth’s thinking 

and painting, and the implications of 

that presence for a political and 

economic critique of 18th century 

imperial Britain. This discipline is 

necessary in order to deal with the 

immense and often complicated detail 

in Hogarth’s art. 

Analysis of Beauty, published in the 
1750’s, shows Hogarth to have been 
among the most progressive thinkers of 
the time on issues such as the relativity 
of beauty, and as objective as contem- 
porary scientific thought would allow 
on the biology of skin colour. 

If Dabydeen is correct — and one 
would have had to have done at least as 
much work as he has to counter with an 
alternative interpretation — the black 
person on Hogarth’s canvas is both rep- 
resentational and symbolic: a literal 
documentary of blacks among the 
working class as well as in aristocratic 
households, and a symbol of the 
exploitative base of High Civilisation. 
The black person was also and relatedly 
one of Hogarth’s satiric devices, and 
served as a pivot for a reversal of con- 
ventional roles and perceptions. Thus 
Hogarth often has the “savage” black 
gazing laughingly or quizzically or 
astoundedly upon “civilised” white soc- 
iety. 

Hogarth’s satirical intent, however, 
was often misunderstood by contem- 
porary beholders of his work. In mak- 
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ing this point, Dabydeen indicates the 
tenacity of racism: Hogarth’s ironic 
incorporation of some gross stereo- 
types in his depiction of: blacks was 
enjoyed by literalist viewers as vindica- 
tion of their prejudices, a misun- 
derstanding that was aided by an 
ambiguity rather than irony that is dis- 
played in some of his works. 

In Hogarth’s Blacks, Dabydeen 
appears to have attempted to bridge 
the academic and the popular by pro- 
viding a book that is accessible for the 
general reader. His writing is clear — 
scholarly but not jargonistic. The index 
is adequate and the bibliography well 
selected. The wealth of reproductions 


drawback here, however, is that the 
reduction of the paintings to the small 
size of the book plates (all in black and 
white) makes it difficult and sometimes 
impossible to see the detail that is refer- 
red to in the text. Furthermore, for a 
popular work, the number of footnotes 
could have been reduced by a more 
rigorous condensation of documenta- 
tion without a loss of authority. But 
these are minor irritations in a work 
that is an indispensable contribution to 
the small but growing body of studies 
on the black presence in British art and 
society. 


BOB STEWART is an American poet and histo- 
rian. He teaches English and history at a college 


shows that he presumes little previous 
knowledge of Hogarth’s work, and he 
offers an illustration for almost all his 
observations and interpretations. A 


in New York. 


SERIOUS BIZNESS VISITS LONDON 
February 28th — March 12th 1986 


SERIOUS BIZNESS, the highly acclaimed Afro-American husband 
and wife duo, perhaps, best exemplifies the meaning of ‘commit- 
ted art’ in the U.S.A. today. Over the last seven years they have 
developed a unique style of agit-prop folk music and poetry, using 
traditional Afro-American musical forms like gospel, rhythm ‘n’ 
blues and Jazz as vehicles for their protest lyrics. To date they 
have released two excellent albums, Serious Bizness/For Your 
Immediate Attention and their latest offering, Serious Bizness — 
How Many More. 

With a wide repertoire of powerful protest songs and poetry, 
SERIOUS BIZNESS have entertained and inspired audiences 
throughout the U.S.A. and parts of Europe. Unlike most popular 
entertainers in America, they have established a solid reputation 
not in the usual show-business circuit, but at grass- roots level, 
playing at political rallies, community venues and colleges. When 
they first performed in Britain, one critic was moved to report 
that, “audiences were roused to standing ovations by their power- 
ful commentaries on police harassment, drugs and apartheid”. 
(Ade Solanka: West Indian Voice). 

SERIOUS BIZNESS will be participating in the festival week of the 
Fifth International Bookfair of Radical Black and Third World 
Books. They will be performing in the Women’s Variety Concert 
in solidarity with the Liberation struggles of Southern African 
Women at the Arts Theatre, Leicester Square on March 9th 1986. 


They are available for other bookings between February 28th and 
March 12th 1986. 


For further details, contact: Jean Ambrose or Linton Kwesi Johnson 
at Creation For Liberation, The Basement, 165 Railton Road, 
London SE24 OLU Tel: 01-737 2074. 


Darcus Howe on 
Black Sections in 
the Labour Party 


Darcus Howe looks back on the 
movement for black representa- 
tion in parliament and the Labour 
Party, explains the reasons for its 
development and his attitude to 
it. It represents the most serious 
clarification on the issue to date. 

Price: £1.00 (p&p 20p) pb 16 pages 
isbn 0 947716 06 8 


available from: 


RACE TODAY PUBLICATIONS 
165 Railton Road, London SE24 OLU 
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Greater London 
Arts Association 
And Black Artistic 


Activity 


On November 6 1985 three members of 
staff at Greater London Arts resigned 
from the Association, accusing the 
organisation of institutional racism and 
of paying only lip-service to its proc- 
laimed priority for black arts. The res- 
ignations were accepted by the Director 
immediately and without question. 
Olwen Ellis, one of the three who res- 
igned, gives a personal account. 


Greater London Arts is the regional 
arts association for London, receiving 
most of its funds from central govern- 
ment via the Arts Council of Great Bri- 
tain. From April 1 1986 GLA will find 
itself once again in a central role in the 
funding of the arts in London, a role 
that was hijacked from under its nose 
when the present administration at the 
Greater London Council came into 
power in 1981. Not only did the GLC 
start spending millions of pounds on 
funding arts projects that had hitherto 
been ignored by the white funding 
institutions; for the first time, black 
artists and other previously unfunded 
groups in the community were 
influencing policies and making some 
of the decisions on spending. 
Meanwhile, back at GLA, tokenism 
continued to be the order of the day, 
although there was one person within 
the Association with an ear to the 
ground (as opposed to the collective 
head in the sand of the rest), and with 
monumental dedication he somehow 
steered GLA towards the production 
of its much-lauded ten year policy 
document More Than Meets the Eye. 
This important document was pub- 
lished in September 1984, and is still 
available, but most of the staff at GLA 


| have placed More Than Meets the Eye 


determinedly on the dustiest shelf in 
the backs of their minds, and nothing 
has actually changed. 

Also in September 1984, GLA 
appointed Delia Jarrett-Macauley, a 
black woman, as Ethnic Arts Officer. 
Many people saw this as another major 
step forward in GLA’s thinking; others 
realised that to expect one employee to 
deal with the whole area of black arts 
funding in London, together with the 
entire field of equal opportunities, was 
unrealistic, if not grossly irresponsible. 

However, Delia came to GLA with 
some degree of optimism. She would, 
after all, be working with the people 
who had produced More Than Meets 
the Eye, and could be guaranteed sup- 
port and commitment from them. The 


reality for Delia was something quite 


different, and the story of her 15 
months at GLA is a horrible catalogue 
of institutional racism. 

She was allocated an assistant officer 
with no experience — and, in her own 
words, no interest —in the area of equal 
opportunities, for half the working 
week. Without any consultation with 
Delia, the Director agreed to a pro- 
longed ten week period of leave for this 
same assistant officer in Spring 1985. 
Most of the other officers at GLA go 
into a state of hysteria and high dud- 
geon if they are left for more than a day 
without assistance, and by her own 
admission, the Director agreed that no 
other officer at GLA would be treated 
in this insulting and dismissive way. 

By the time Delia left GLA in 
November 1985, her job had still not 
been defined by the management (it 
had taken months to decide on her job 
title — through “Black Arts Officer” to 
the final “Equal Opportunities 
Officer”). This is because the manage- 
ment of GLA has no understanding of 
the issues, and is showing a determined 
unwillingness to learn. 

Over the months, Delia was virtually 
ignored by most of the other arts offic- 
ers. If she asked them for information 
about funding patterns, or about prog- 
ress on the implementation of policies 
and priorities, the management asked 
her to “tread more carefully” — the arts 
officers were “sensitive” creatures, and 
“harassing” them could only be 
“counter-productive”. In effect, Delia 
was told to stop doing her job. 

In July 1985, when a recommenda- 
tion was put to GLA’s Executive Com- 
mittee that a Black Arts Sub-Commit- 
tee be set up to monitor the Associa- 
tion’s spending, this dedicated body of 
(mostly) white men became almost 
apoplectic. They suddenly manifested 
an impressive and impassioned concern 
for every oppressed group they could 


come up with, and how dare these 
black artists presume any priority! 
However, in October 1985 (post Hand- 
sworth, Brixton, Tottenham), this very 
same Executive Committee approved 
the setting up of the Black Arts Sub- 
Committee with barely a murmur of 
dissent. 

How this new sub-committee is to be 
served is another matter. Delia Jarrett- 
Macauley is no longer at GLA, and the 
Association is in complete disarray. 
Delia resigned from her job on 
November 6 1985, disillusioned, angry 
and (she thought) defeated. The par- 
ticular incident leading to her resigna- 
tion is almost unimportant, as it had 
been preceded over the months by a 
host of similar incidents. I resigned in 
support of Delia’s stand, as did Claire 
Allistone, the Acting Community Art 
Officer. As the Community Art section 
is the only other department at GLA 
addressing the issues of racism and 
equal opportunities, the Association is 
now left completely devoid of any 
knowledge or expertise in these crucial 
areas. 

Many people have asked us to stay 
on at GLA “to fight the system from 
within” but we have already seen that 
the only way to move the immovable is 
by explosive action, and it has become 
apparent that by resigning from our 
jobs, we may have blown the lid off the 
can of worms that is GLA. Even the 
Executive Committee at its meeting on 
November 21, demanded an immedi- 
ate independent enquiry into our alle- 
gations, and expressed anger that the 
first they had known of the resignation 
was on reading The Guardian on 
November 12. 

The opportunity for changes that our 
resignations offer must not be wasted. I 
realise that GLA will vehemently resist 
change, as all racist organisations will. 
Even now, while its entrails are being 
examined with incredulity and disgust 
all over town, GLA continues to be 
defiant and unrepentant. This means 
that there has to be immediate, concen- 
trated and determined action from 
people outside GLA to force it into 
acknowledging its responsibilities, par- 
ticularly towards black arts. 

Given the current management and 
most of the personnel at the organisa- 
tion, nothing less than a miracle is 
required if there is to be change at 
GLA. 


OLWEN ELLIS. Born in 1949 into a Welsh-speak- 
ing family and educated at the first official Welsh 
language comprehensive school. Came to Eng- 
land in 1971 and from 1975 — 1985 was assistant 
literature officer at Greater London Arts Associa- 
tion with responsibility for public poetry readings 
and visits of writers to schools. 
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RACE TODAY PUBLICATIONS 


R VAL by CLR JAMES 
A HISTORY OF NEGRO REVOLT 
First published in 1938 it encompasses the range of revolts 
which began with the revolution in San Domingo in 1791 and 
continued unabated to the 1960's. CLR identifies the revolts 
of slaves and the colonised as the motive force in shaping 
Caribeean, African and American societies. 


Price: £3.50 pb 96 pages isbn: 0 947716 03 3 
JAMES’S 80th BIRTHDAY LECTURES 


P CLR lectures on: Socialism or Barbarism; England and 
Until March Ist 1986 America: Two English Speaking Democracies and Immig- 


ALTE 4 ATi Oo N S rants to Britain: Formerly Colonial Peoples. 


Included in the publication are the question and answer ses- 


a new com edy by sions which followed each lecture and the introduction to the 
Mi h i Abb first lecture by Darcus Howe. 
icnae ensetts Price: £2.50 pb 72 pages isbn: 0947716 017 
with Rudolph Walker WALTER RODNEY AND THE QUESTION OF POWER 
Placing Walter Rodney's assassination by the Burnham gov- 
From March 15 ernment in political context. 
MOON ON A RAINBOW SHAWL Price: £0.95 pb 16 pages isbn: 0 959349895 
Errol John’s Ca ribbean Classic For a full list of Race Today Publications please send a sae to: 
RT Publications 165 Railton Road Brixton London SE24 OLU. 


A TALAWA THEATRE PRODUCTION t 


THE BLACK JACOBINS} 


a LOuverture & The San Domingo ae ‘ 


-Hansib Publishing Ltd 


Tower House 
peblisters of Te ia 
= Tel: 01-281 1191 
DIG 


TIMES SESE 
HME. IMPACT 


Hit! ASIAN 


NESTINOIAN 
CHINE 


TIMES 


NCAT Beaton « Trevor Laird e Mona Hammond e Brian Bovell 
Directed by Yvonne Brewster besigned by Andrea Montag Musical Director Terri Quaye Lighting Design Richard Moffatt 


February 21— March 15 


SAG. 


RASTA 


S 


RACE EQUALITY UNIT Crisp Road Hammersmith W6 _ Box office 01-748 3354 
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If you wish to book ad space ring Pat on 01-737-2268 


FEED THE HUNGRY — FREEZE THE ARMS RACE 


Speakers: 
Sally Coles of Oxfam 
Prof. Meghnad Desai of LSE 


MGR Bruce Kent of CND 


and the Jamaican poet 


JEAN BINTA BREEZE 
Organised jointly by Hampstead CND & Camden Council 
as part of International Year of Peace 


Tuesday [8th March, 8.00pm 
Hampstead Town Hall, Opp. Belsize Park Tube 


“Tahadel pict edn 
LEEDS ANIMATION WORKSHOP, a women’s collec- 
tive making and distributing films on social/political 
issues, requires GENERAL WORKER. Initially one year 
from May. Skills or experience in some of the following: 
animation, administration, film, graphics. Union rates, 
hours negotiable. Full written application to the Workshop 
at 45 Bayswater Row, Leeds LS8 5LS, by 28th February. 


WORLD COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT SERVICE 


WCDS needs full-time Development Education 
Worker to share administration and expand scope of 
group concentrating on Educational Visits with volun- 
tary organisations in India/Sri Lanka. Experience of Third 
World country, office/communication skills and interest 
in development issues essential. Oxford based, moving 
to London 1986/87. Closing date March 1st. Please 
write for details to: WCDS, 27 Montagu Road, 
Oxford OX2 9AH. Tel: 0865 725607 


Club of Dance and Self Defence 
The Club of Dance and Self Defence in the 
London Borough of Southwark offers a 
wide range of activities for young people 
and adults. 


Martial Arts, Fitness, Weight Training, Jazz 
Dance, Drama, Arts and Cultural Studies. 


Paragon School, Searles Road, Southwark, 
London SE1 4YU Tel: 01-703 3360 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


“A HISTORY OF 


NEGRO 
REVOLT 


CLR JAMES 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


A HISTORY OF 
NEGRO REVOLT 
by CLR JAMES 
£3.50 (p&p 45p) 


DARCUS HOWE on 
BLACK SECTIONS 

IN THE LABOUR PARTY 
£1.00 (p&p 20p) 


CLR JAMES’S 80th BIRTHDAY LECTURES 

Price: £2.50 (p&p 45p) 

BRICKBATS AND BOUQUETS by Akua Rugg 

Price: £2.75 (p&p 45p) 

THE STRUGGLE OF ASIAN WORKERS IN BRITAIN 
by the Race Today Collective £1.50 (p&p 36p) 
WALTER RODNEY AND THE QUESTION OF POWER 
by CLRJames_ £0.95(p&p 30p) 

THE BLACK EXPLOSION IN BRITISH SCHOOLS 

by Farrukh Dhondy, Barbara Beese and 
LeilaHassan £1.75 (p&p 36p) 

LESSONS OF THE GRENADA REVOLUTION 

by John La Rose. (First printed as Comment in July/ 
August and December 1984 issues of Race Today.) 
Price 40p (p&p 20p). 

VOICES OF THE LIVING AND THE DEAD 

by Linton Kwesi Johnson £1.75 (p&p 30p) 
INGLAN IS A BITCH 

by Linton Kwesi Johnson’ £1.75 (p&p 30p) 

THE ROAD MAKE TO WALK ON CARNIVAL DAY 
by Darcus Howe £1.00 (p&p 30p) 

THE RACE TODAY REVIEW 1985 £1.50 


* (p&p 36p) Reviews for 1982, 1983 and 1984 are 


still available 


ALLIANCE PUBLICATIONS 
THE GRENADA CRISIS 
Statements Issued by the Alliance of the Black Parents 
Movement, the Black Youth Movement and the Race 
Today Collective Price 40p (p&p20p). 
THE NEW CROSS MASSACRE STORY. Interviews with 
John La Rose Chairman of the New Cross Massacre 
Action Committee. Price £1.50 (p&p 45p) 


ORDERS TO: RT PUBLICATIONS 165 RAILTON ROAD 
LONDON SE24 OLU. TELEPHONE: 01-737 2268 
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THE BLACK EXPERIENCE ARTS PROGRAMME 

The GLC Race Equality Unit has commissoned a number of community based black organisations to produce and present their reflections 
and perceptions of the black presence in Britain since the 1950’s. The Black Experience Arts Programme presented during February and 
March aims to celebrate the achievements and aspirations of black people, through a variety of Art forms:— Exhibitions, Performances, 
Seminars, Music, Dance, Theatre, Photography & Visual Arts. The programme of events will be in five themes: Forces & Figures — Resis- 
tence To Rebellion — Impact & Influences — Race & Labour History — Contemporary Initiatives. 


PROJECT ORGANISATION CONTACT NO. DATE VENUE VENUE No. 
FORCES AND FIGURES 
Black Jacobins — Talawa Theatre Co 741-2251 21 Feb Riverside 748-3354 
Play x41 15 March 
Focus On Creation For 737 2074 18 Feb Riverside 748-3354 
CLR James Liberation 15 March 
Exhibition Seminars/Films 
The Life And Nasser Aslam 633-1671/2611 to be confirmed 
Work Of Rajani Pervaiz Nazir 
Palme Dutt Exhibition 
RESISTANCE TO REBELLION 
From Resistance Institute of 837-0041 17 April Cockpit 405-5334 
To Rebellion Exhibition Race Relations 16 May Gallery 
Aurat Shakti Amina Patel 377-9937/0040 3—26 March Cockpit 405-5334 
Exhibition Gallery 
Reflections Of Monika Baker 633-2664 1—28 March Brixton Art 733-7757 
The Black Gallery 
Experience Exhibition 
Signs Of Graham De Smidt 981-3408 to be confirmed 
Resistance 
Mural—Tape—Slide 
Exhibition 
RACE AND LABOUR HISTORY 
Caribbean Labour Cecil Gutzmore 636-1500 24 Feb Institute 636 1500 
Revolt — 30’s And Lance Watson x 570 7 March Of Education x 570 
Aftermath — Exhibition 
Oral History Project Black Cultural 274-7700 24 March Brixton 274-7744 
Archives x34 7 April Recreation 
Audio Visual — Exhibition Centre 
Forces And Figures Southall Afro- 843-9281 21-28 March Featherstone 574-2311 
In Asian History Caribbean Asian High School 
Exhibition Arts Collective Southall 
(SAAC) 
IMPACT AND INFLUENCES 
Business Behind Black Music 633-7227/ 21/22/23 Brixton 272-7774 
Performance Fair Organisers 1607/5824 March Recreation 
Black Music Fair (BMF) Centre 
From Coffee Beans Battimanzie 482-1509/10 20-21 March Roundhouse 482-1509/10 
To Disinfectant Dance (Preview) 
Dance Company 
Dance 
From Generation Black Art 263-1918 11 Feb— Brixton 274-7774 
To Generation Gallery 4 March Recreation 
(The Installation) Exhibition 4 Centre 
CONTEMPORARY INITIATIVES 
Invisible Man Afro-Sax Theatre 286-4862 to be confirmed 
Jazz Variation — Play Company 821-0979 
Struggles For Association Of 254-9527 28 Feb— Metro Cinema 437-0757 
Black Community Black Workshops 6 March 
— Film Programme 
The Remnant Double Edge 482-1287 2-6 April Battersea Arts 223-6557 
— Play Theatre Co 9-13 April Interchange 267-9421 
17-19 April YAA Asantewa 286-1656 
24-26 April Theatro 
Technics 387-6617 
Experience Of Black Visual 633-1622 to be confirmed 


Black Visual Artists 
Seminars 


All information is correct at the time of going to press, but may be subject to change. 


Artists Forum 


Please check with venue for performance times and days and access information. 


Further information about the Black Experience Arts Programme from The Race Equality Unit, REU/GLC, Room 674, County Hall, Lon- 


don SE1 7PB. Tel: 633-1671/2611 closing date March 17th 1986. 


CLR JAMES — 
MAN OF THE PEOPLE 


AN EXHIBITION OF HIS LIFE AND WORK 
at the RIVERSIDE STUDIOS, 
CRISP ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON W6 


FEBRUARY 18th to MARCH 15th 1986 


Tuesday to Sunday 12am to 10pm 


LECTURES 

February 18th to 24th at Riverside Studios 

A series of lectures which will illustrate 

James's impact across continents 

February 18th 7pm 

CLR JAMES - MAN OF THE PEOPLE by Tim Hector 
February 19th 7pm 

CLR JAMES AS WRITER AND LITERARY CRITIC 
by Wilson Harris 
February 20th 7pm 
uu ORGANISING IN THE USA 1938-1953 
by Grace Lee Boggs and Martin Glaberman 
February 21st 6.30pm 

CLR JAMES - THE TROTSKYIST ACTIVIST 

IN BRITAIN 1932-1938 by John Archer 
FILMS 

TALKING HISTORY — James and EP Thompson 
BEYOND A BOUNDARY — James on Cricket 
Six filmed lectures by James on 


SHAKESPEARE, AFRICA, AMERICAN SOCIETY, 
CRICKET, SOLIDARITY, THE CARIBBEAN 


Further information from Creation For Liberation The Basement, 
165 Railton Road, London SE24 OLU. Telephone 01-737 2074 


: THE BLACK JACOBINS — A PLAY BY CLR JAMES 
at the RIVERSIDE STUDIOS FEB 21 to MARCH 15 


Commissioned by the GLC Race Equality Unit as part of 
the Black Experience Arts Programme. 


BRITAIN’S LEADING BLACK JOURNAL 


‘Race loday 


Race Today has established itself as perhaps 
the only serious journal to inform on and 
clarify what blacks in Britain and the peoples 
from our countries of origin think and do. 


That ‘Criminal Minority’ Again 


Handswarth € Brixton * Totienham 


"tas 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Race Today is a bi-monthly publication. 
Individual subcribers (UK) £6.00 

Individual subscribers (overseas) £7.00 or 
$14.000 

Institutions (UK) £15.00 

Institutions (overseas) £18.00/$36.00 
Fighting Subscribers UK £20.00 and overseas 
$40.00 

The above rates include postal charges 
(surface mail for overseas subscribers). 

If AIR MAIL postage is required please add 
£5.00 or $10.00. 

A fighting subscription enables you to 
receive Race Today and copies of pamphlets 
we have published. 
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Return form to 
- RACE TODAY 165 Railton Road London SE24 
OLU. Telephone: 01-737 2268 


REGULAR FEATURES ARE: 


Comment A regular political column 


by political activist and writer 
JOHN LA ROSE 


Without Malice A Diarist’s view by 
LEILA HASSAN 


WITHOUT 
MALICE 


Leila 
Hassan 


As | See It A regular column 

by DARCUS HOWE 

Free For All A forum through which 
our readership says what it likes in the 
manner of its choosing 

Creation For Liberation A 
dynamic review of the arts generated 
from within the black community. 
Edited by LINTON KWESI JOHNSON 
Poetry A focus for black and 

third world poets 


Caribbean Diary Details political 
struggles of Caribbean peoples 
Asian Diary Reviews the events on 
the subcontinent 


Cricket Notes CLR JAMES writes on 
current happenings in the cricket world 


